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present conaitions can bring you only 
glad tidings. Its future is certain of 
greater achievements along the lines 
ef all that best conserves to the in- 
terests of life insurance and the mem- 
bers of the organization. In the line 
of progressive activity it could be said 
that many of the sugestions made dur- 
ing the past two years are worthy of 
careful consideration by you. One of 
these particularly in reference to the 
employment of a convention actuary 
presents many favorable arguments. 
Such an officer would be in a position 
to give the convention companies the 
benefit of his experience, and ii 
thought advisable to make examinations 
from time to time as any particu- 
lar company might deem necessary. 
Whether such an examination would be 
acceptable to the insurance depart- 
ments might be a question, but in 
time even these officials might be pez- 
suaded that an official actuary of the 
American Life Convention was worthy 
end well qualified to give a proper esti- 
mate of a company’s standing. Any- 
way, during the interim term of such 
rrobation such an official could be of 
sufficient value to the convention in 
examining epplicants for membership, 
and in extending his services to the 
present incumbents to make himself 
worth while. As to the remuneration, 
that would be a question of detail to 
be worked out upon a plan of retainer 
by the convention, and individual fees 
from members according to services 
required. The idea is at least worthy 
of being considered, and one that I 
think only proper should ‘be called to 
your attention. And apropos of the 
auestion of convention actuary there 
is that of the Actuarial Section. I am 
aware that this question has had your 
attention before, but I am also of the 
opinion that it is still a live subject, 
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of your organization should bring to 
your attention ideas or plans which 
Lave been suggested, and which are 
believed would be a vantage point 
from which to gain success. The com- 
vanies of the American Life Conven- 
tion through the nuscleus already es- 
tablished by its organization could ob- 
tain advantages from re-insurance in 
a company established by its members. 
During the past year the new insur- 
ance issued by the companies of the 
American Life Convention approxi- 
mated nearty $300,000,000. A part of this 
recessarily must be re-insured, and the 
re-insurance by all the convention com- 
panies would aggregate a_ sufficient 
sum to warrant the maintenance of a 
re-insurance company from which the 
members could gain advantage in 
participation.” 

Vice-President O. S. Carlton of the 
Creat Southern Life of Houston, Tex., 
followed President Gold with an ad- 
dress on “The Expense of Getting 
Business,” which appears in full in an- 
cther column, 





More Power for Commissioners. | 


In his address on “Departmental 
Supervision,” Insurance Superintendent 
Fred W. Potter of Illinois, told of the 
necessity for great discretionary power 
in administrating the office: 

“In the early days of State super- 
vision of insurance the duties of the 
aepartment were simple because the 
tusiness itself was simple, but wita 
the growing importance and greater 
complexity the duties of supervision 
have increased; and the question 
in recent years has frequently been 
raised, and is now an immediate and 
pressing one in nearly every State in 
the Union: ‘How far are the duties 
of the insurance commissioner merely 
statutory or ministerial?’ ‘Is the in- 
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EXPERIENCE OF SUB-STANDARD 


VALUABLE DATA ON THESE RISKS. 


President W. C, Baldwin of Pittsburgh 
Life, Shows Record of Security 
Trust & Life. 





One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the deliberations of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention in Chicago last 
week was the address of President W. 
G. Baldwin of the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co., on “Suwb-Standard Risks.” 
Mr. Baldwin is, perhaps, better equipped 
to talk on this subject than any other 
life insurance executive, because his 
company re-insured the old Security 
Trust and Life, the business of whicn 
was made up wholly of so-called “sub- 
standard” risks. Mr. Baldwin has 
made a study of this class for years 
with the records of the ‘Security avail- 
able, ard has prepared figures that are 
invaluable as showing the experience 
on sub-standard lives. Mr. Baldwin 
said: : 


The meaning of the word has so broad a 
scope that it gives room for a great difference 
of opinion on the part of those selecting 
who shall come under its meaning. In fact, 
in endeavoring to define any one of the defi- 
nitions, there is a very grave responsibility 
resting upon the one acting, let it be the 
doctor, the inspector or what is termed the 
risk committee of the company, for if an 
injustice is done the applicant, the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries may be deprived of 
that which would keep them from want, or 
in fact, from actual suffering. When we stop 
to consider that the actual mortality ex- 
perienced by the principal companies does 
not reach the mortality table which is used 
as a basis by approximately 30 per cent. we 
pause to consider whether or not it is pos- 
sible to designate with reasonable or fair 
certainty a sub-standard life. 


Lives Pronounced Impaired. 


These things have led me to believe that 
it might be of benefit to the life insurance 
business to give the actual experience of the 
Security Trust and Life Insurance Company, 
it being the only company in America that 
conducted a strictly sub-standard business, 
and I have taken from the records of that 
Company. I would ask that you give spe- 
cial thought to the fact that the results I 
am giving are those experienced from lives 
that were examined and pronounced ired 
at the time the insurance was issued, and 
that all other data or information that has 
been given out is that experienced from lives 
that were approved as first class at the time 
they were insured The experience that | 
am giving you is to a great extent from lives 
that had previously been declined by other 
companies and were brought to the Security 
Company, by the agents of other companies. 
Therefore, this business has all the elements 
of sub-standard, as that word implies. 

During seventeen years the average amount 
of insurance at risk was $13,260,000, distrib- 
uted over approximately 7,000 lives, the aver- 
age age at issue of which was 39 years. No 
business issued by the Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Company is included. 

The amount at risk was arrived at by tak- 
ing the average of the mean amount of in- 
surance in force in each calendar year from 
1895 to 1911 inclusive. The number of lives 
over which it was distributed was arrived 
at by taking the average over the periods 
mentioned of the number of policies in force 
at the close of each calendar year. The aver- 
age age at issue was determined by taking 
the four largest years of written business 
out of the seventeen years. The ages of all 
business issued duriug each year were total- 
led and divided by the number of lives in 
order to secure the average age at that year. 


The final a of all years was then taken 
in order to ve at the basic age of 39. 
Of the total average amount of insurance 


— wid a p fons Phan Emig FY : a. 
providing for an ta .8 per cent. 
provided for a lien and 37.8 per cent. 
issued on the n applied for, in other 
words, was dered to be standard risks. 

The expected mortality for the entire period 
of seventeen years was approximately $2,- 
867,000, whereas, the actual mortality ex- 
perienced was $4,359,000 or $1,492,000 in ex- 
cess of that which the table provides for. 
The mortality experienced during the second 
year of the existence of the ny was 
140 per cent., during the fifth year 135 per 





cent., gg | the tenth year per cent., 
during the fifteenth year 122 cent. and 
during the seventeenth year 120 per cent., 


and other years much higher, or an average 
of 148 per cent. over the entire seventeen 
years. This was arrived at by taking the 
average of the mean amount of insurance in 
force each calendar year. 

Mortality Not increased to Date. 

You will note that the mortality has not 
increased since the Company ceased to write 
new ‘business, six years ago; that four years 
after new business had been discontinued the 
mortality was 122 per cent. and six years 
after, 120 per cent. But the most significant 
thing is the difference between the mortality 
experienced by this Company on risks that 
were insured when known to be impaired, 
and the mortality experienced by the leading 
companies which issue only on selected lives. 
By taking the mortality experience of twenty- 
fiveof the leading companies which write se- 
lect business only, I find that the average 
mortality experienced is 70 per cent. of the 
table, whereas, as stated above, the average 
mortality experienced by the Security Com- 
pany has been 148 r cent., about 80 per 
cent. in excess of at experienced by the 
average company. 

The business delivered upon which prem- 
iums were paid, was as to per cent. “7 
Extra Premium. Se'ect. Lien. tal. 

58.9 27.8 8.3 100 

It will be noted that more than one-half of 
the business that was delivered and paid for 
provided for an extra premium and that but 
8.3 per cent. was issued on plans that pro- 
vided for a lien. 

The business issued and not taken was as 
to per cent. of plan: 

Extra Premium. Select. Lien. 
17.1 100 


3 .7 

We find that of the not taken business the 
percentage of liens increased to 17.1 r 
cent., the extra premiums decreased to 52.2 
per cemt. and the select decreased to 30.7 per 
cent., which would seem to evidence a desire 
on the part of the insured to pay an extra 
premium rather than to have less than the 
face of the policy payable at death. In other 
words, that they desired to make a provision 
for a certain sum to be payable to the bene- 
ficiary even though it was necessary to pay 
an increased sum in the way of a premium. 

Of the entire amount of business issued, the 
records show that one-third was subsequent- 
ly not taken. This would indicate that there 
would be some additional expense incurred in 
the transacting of sub-standard business in 
the way of medical and inspection fees and 
the usual expense in connection with the, issu- 
ing of the business, as the per cent. of not 
taken business of companies issuing on se- 
lected lives would not be so high. 

Finances of the Security Co. 

The Security Company commenced business 
in 1895 with a paid in capital of $350,000. 
From that date to September 1, 1906 there 
was contributed by its stockholders $1,100,000, 
and at that time the capital was impaired 
to the amount of about $96,000, and there 
was in force at the end of eleven years about 
$20,000,000 of business. I mention this in 
order to illustrate the fact that it would be 
almost impossible to create a group of sub- 
standard lives of sufficient size to establish 
a table from which premiums could be con- 
structed. It would be even harder te do so 
at the present time, for the Security Com- 
pany issued deferred diviiend contracts al- 
most entirely. So when we consider that 
approximately $1,100,000 was contributed and 
that participating premiums were charged 
and no dividends paid, it is fair to assume 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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DANGER IN EXPENSE ELEMENT 


CARLTON TELLS LIFE MEN WHY. 








Vice-President of Great Southern Makes 
Address Before American Life 
Convention. 

O. S. Carlton, vice-president of the 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co. of 
Houston, in his address before the 
American Life Convention last week, on 
“The Expense of Getting Business,” 
told of the dangers that confronted the 
young companies in dealing with this 
problem. Mr. Carlton’s address in full 
follows: 

“The expense of getting business 
should be looked upon by young com- 
panies, especially those with a small 
paid in surplus, as the rock upon which 
frail barks usually go to pieces. The 
custom that has come to be well estab- 
lished among life companies of burden- 
ing the early premiums with all the ex- 
pense incident to the procurement of 
business was undoubtedly carried to 
great excesses some few years back. 
This, as a natural consequence brought 
the evils of rebating, twisting and other 
reprehensible practices on the part of 
vnscrupulous agents. Various remedies 
for these evils were suggested and 
many tried even to the point of legisla- 
tion in many of the States. Agreements 
between companies as to commissions 
to be paid agents and a system of what 
might be termed blacklisting were re- 
sorted to with but little success. We 
witnessed the worst period of demorali- 
zation just prior to the Armstrong in- 
vestigation, from which time began the 
reformation in real earnest. Great 
changes are brought about only by 
gradual procsss, and we feel safe in as- 
serting that we are now on the road to 
permanent and effectual reform in 
every branch of the producing end of 
the business. 

Cost Not Relatively High. 

“When we consider that fire and cas- 
ualty companies pay 25 per cent. of 
every premium in commissions the pro- 
ducing expenses incurred by reputable 
and successful life companies do not 
seem exorbitant. What we pay for get- 
ting business that sticks is all right, 
but the thing that hurts is what we pay 
for getting business that does not re 
new. Much has been written and said 
about burdening old business with the 
expenses of getting new business, and 
managers are waking up to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity of making new 
business take care of itself. The com- 
pany that permits first year commis- 
sions, medical and inspection fees to 
exceed the first year’s premium is pur- 
suing a dangerous course—one that 
without some counter-balancing in- 
fluence will ultimately lead to ruin. 

“Schedules of commissions authorized 
by present day reputable actuaries are 
not too high, considering prevailing pre- 
mium rates, provided they are coupled 
with moderate home office expenses, but 
managers are oftentimes prone to in- 





volve their companies in other agency 
expenses under other names, making the 
total cost far in excess of that con- 
templated by the actuary. A manager 
should not allow himself to be per- 
suaded into making an expense allow- 
ance to one agent and some other kind 
of an allowance to another on top of 
maximum commissions, hoping to offset 
these extras by employing another class 
of agents at a lesser commission and 
thereby bring down the average cost. 
If he does, it soon gets to be a habit 
like rebating in the old days, and when 
the end of the year rolls around, he is 
dumfounded to find that the total cost 
of his new business has been far more 
than he expected. To learn to say no 
is his most important lesson. 

“Many years ago there was told the 
story of a professional rebater of Dallas, 
Texas, who was"so accustomed to giv- 
ing rebates that when he insured one 
of his friends who wrote him a check 
for the full premium without question, 
brooded over the transaction a day or 
two, and then hunted up his friend and 
gave him back part of the money saying 
ne couldn’t take it all as he was not in 
the habit of doing business that way. 

Discrimination Proves Demoralizing. 

“Another demoralizing influence in 
the handling of agents is that of dis- 
crimination in the matter of commis- 
sions. In theory it sounds all right to 
adopt a uniform schedule of commis- 
sions to be paid to each and every agent 
regardless of the amount of business 
produced, but in practice it is difficult 
to work out. Again it seems almost im- 
possible to devise a system of classified 
contracts on a basis that will pay uni- 
form compensation to agents of equal 
producing ability. That spirit of fair- 
ness which actuates the conscientious 
manager will prove to be the strongest 
contributing factor in the final solution 
of these vexing problems. 

“When a company fixes on a schedule 
of commissions that is thought, on com- 
petent advice, it can afford to pay, its 
manager should have the moral courage 
not to go beyond it. Competition does 
not regulate the rates of commission in 
anything like the degree that many 
seem to think. There are numbers of 
companies whose names are familiar to 
every well informed life insurance man, 
who have steadfastly maintained low 
rates of commissions and obtained busi- 
ness in plenty in competition with com- 
panies paying 15 and 20 per cent. higher 
brokerages. These same companies 
have shown smaller lapse ratios than 
the high commission companies and 
their agents are invariably more loyal 
and of a higher standard. 

“We hear practically nothing of the 
rebater nowadays. Thank God he is 
gone. This is as it should be. Rebating 
always seemed to me little short of 
idiocy. It is just as easy to collect the 
full premium, and the best way in the 
world to get a man to pay his second 
premium is to get him to pay the first. 

“The twister too is rapidly passing 
away. He doesn’t seem to thrive as of 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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GROWTH OF TEXAS COMPANIRS 


ASSETS REPRESENT 10 MILLIONS. 








As Against One Millian in 1907—New 
Business Now Approximates 
$50,000,000 a Year. 





Texas life instrance companies, with 
assets of more than ten and one-half 
million dollars, are writing new busi- 
ness at the rate of approximately $50,- 
900,000 the year. Interested in the 
nineteen companies are some fifty thou- 
sand policy and stockholders, nearly all 
of whom are citizens of Texas. Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, these nineteen companies 
had insurance in force amounting to 
over $116,000,000, the premiums on 
which exceed $3,500,000 annually. The 
nineteen companies pay taxes that ap- 
proximate $85,000 per annum. 

The relative standing of the nineteen 
companies as to their total assets is 
shown in the following: 

Assets. 
Amarillo Nat. Life, Amarillo..$ 305,011 
Am. Home Life, Fort Worth. 618,189 
Am. National, Galveston ..... 1,384,127 
Amicabie Life, eee 1,369,289 


Equitable, San Antonio ...... 251,132 
Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth. 303,439 
Great Southern, Houston .... 1,078,243 
Guarantee Life, Houston ..... 745,317 
Lone Star Life, Dallas........ 133,050 
Nat. Temperance, Dallas ..... 191,007 
Prudential Life, San Antonio . 143,383 
Sam Houston Life, Dallas..... 330,266 
San Antonio Life, San Antonio 485,700 
Southern Union Life, Waco.. 279,155 
Southland Life, Dallas ....... 716,799 
Southwestern Life, Dallas ... 1,659,898 
TORRE LATS, WACO 6 oc occctvee 757,839 
Two Republics Life, El Paso.. 304,071 
Wichita Southern Life, Wich- 
Ee ereererre reer 214,011 


The greatest growth of Texas life in- 
surance companies properly dates since 
1907. When the figures above are di- 
gested it can readily be seen that the 
life insurance business in Texas, as far 
as home companies are concerned, read 
like a latter-day commercial romance, 
for at the beginning of 1907 there were 
but five Texas companies, with total 
assets aggregating $974,276.38, in the 
field. The total outstanding insurance 
of these five companies in that year was 
but $18,030,730. 

The census of growth, and the pres- 
ent standing of Texas home companies, 
may be ascribed chiefly to a great 
awakening to life insurance, the able 
management of the concerns and the 
rapid broadening of their field of oper- 
ations uhder this management. 





GEORGIA’S DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 





John A. Copeland, Well Known and 
Highly Regarded by Insurance 
Fraternity. 





The selection of John A. Copeland as 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner for 
Georgia, was well received by the in- 
surance fraternity. A prominent actu- 
ary, in speaking of the appointment to 
a representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, said: 

“I have known Mr. Copeland for 
many years. He is a young man of 
high idea!s and I feel sure he will 
do much to maintain the dignity 
of his office, and he will, as well, 
be of great value to the depart- 
ment and to the many home com- 
panies of the State.” 

The new Georgia law requires that 
the Deputy Commissioner must possess 
actuarial knowledge, and in this par- 
ticular, Mr. Copeland is well equipped. 
He is a native Georgian, graduated 
with the degree of A.B. from the Unl- 
versity of Georgia in 1905. He worked 
for a short time in the office of the 
State Mutual of Rome, but soon ac- 
cepted a position in the actuarial de- 
partment of the South Atlantic Life of 
Richmond. He later returned to the 


State Mutual Life as its actuary, but 
resigned in 1909 to open an office in 
Montgomery, Ala., as an independent: 





consulting actuary. He followed this 
latter line of work until he became the 
actuary of the Georgia Life of Macon, 
Georgia, last year, which position he 
new resigns in accepting that of Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of Georgia. 





A FAREWELL DINNER. 





Tribute to J. J. Tillinghast Retiring 
General Agent of Mutual Benefit— 
F. L. Sage Successor. 





On Friday evening, August 30th, the 
office and field forces of the Pittsburgh 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life gave 
a banquet in the Dutch room of the 
Fort Pitt Hotel in honor of Joseph J. 
Tillinghast, who has been general agent 
in Pittsburgh for the past eleven years. 
Fred C. Brittain, one of the oldest 
agents of the company presided on the 
occasion. The principal addresses were 
made by Dr. J. T. Gigson, J. J. Tilling- 
hast and Frank L. Sage the new general 
agent. There were other addresses by 
Mr. ‘Gray, Mr. Seads and Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Tillinghast came to Pittsburgh 
trom the Boston agency of the company 
and, during the past decade, has suc- 
ceeded in building up an ideal agency 
in Western Pennsylvania. He is in the 
prime of life, but thinks it wise at this 
point to devote two or three years to 
travel, and to the educational interests 
of his family. Both the officers of the 
company and the members of the 
agency greatly regret his giving up the 
work. 

At the banquet Friday evening, as a 
slight token of their regard, the friends 
of Mr. Tillinghast presented him with a 
binocular. In the presentation address 
Mr. Tillinghast was congratulated es- 
pecially because of his peculiar execu- 
tive ability which enabled him to estab- 
lish an agency that seemed to be bound 
together by the principles of the Golden 
Rule. His kind and courteous treat- 
ment of the individual agents, and his 
evident interest in their welfare as well 
as in his own, helped to develop the 
spirit of altruism. The result was, when 
there was any conflict of interests, the 
motto of each was “Put yourself in his 
place.” 

In his response, Mr. Tillinghast ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the kindly 
sentiments that suggested the gift and 
of the gift itself. With scarce con- 
cealed emotion he recalled the kindly 
relationship that had existed between 
himself and the members of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Agency, and then in- 
troduced his successor, Mr. Sage. 

Mr. Sage comes to the Pittsburgh 
Agency from the home office of the 
company, but had had successful ex- 
perience in field work before going to 
the home office. He has the entire con- 
fidence of the field forces, and will have 
their hearty co-operation. 





THE LIMIT FLEXIBLE. 





Northwestern Mutual Life Sees no 
Immediate Need for Restricting 
Agency Writings. 





The new business of the North- 
western Mutual Life for the first half 
of 1912 was $73,383,803, a gain of $8,- 
961,218 over the similar period of 1911. 
This substantial gain has led to in- 
quiry as to whether it may not be nec- 
essary to place some restrictions * on 
the writings of the agency force. The 
company answers the query in the neg- 
ative for two reasons. 

First, experience indicates that the 
business for the first half of a year is 
«bout 52.5 per cent. of the whole, 
which would make the probable new 
business for the year about $140,000,- 
000—a gain of $18,000,000 over 1911 but 
still $10,900,000 less than the limit for 
a company having over $600,000,900 in 
force. 

Second, owing to the amendment to 
Section’ 96 of the New York law, 
passed during 1910, the limit is flex- 
ible, increasing in proportion to the 
ratio of expenses saved in the handling 
of old business. 
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Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, 
all its records are in excellent shape. 

“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. Evidences are not lacking 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 


and 








Every Insurance Agent 


In OHIO, WEST VIRGINIA and KENTUCKY 
SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF 


‘‘THE MEN BEHIND” 


Write WM. H. HUNT, President 
THE CLEVELAND LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mention this Journal CLEVELAND LIFE gains are attracting attention 








Real Help For The Agent 


E have just placed a contract for advertising that will 

reach one out of every three farmers in Ohio, the 

most prosperous farming State in the Union. Direct leads 

will be secured for agents to develop. All your time can be 

devoted to closing business. Wecan use a few more live 
men—real producers—in this work. 


THE TOLEDO LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


601-619 Nicholas Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 




















“‘ Pre-eminence in Benefits to Policyholders ”’ The Watchword. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York 


Paid to Policyholders in 1911...................-06- $57,353,726.13 
Received from Policyholders in 1911............. 55,582,183.20 
Excess of Payments over Receipts........... an $1,771 ,542.93 
PAID DIVIDENDS IN 1911 
$13,631,857.73 
APPORTIONED FOR DIVIDENDS IN 1912 
$15,146,685.72 
MUTUAL LIFE AGENTS MAKE MOST MONEY 
BECAUSE 


MUTUAL LIFE POLICIES SELL MOST FREELY 
For terms to producing agents, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER 


2nd Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street 








New York, N. Y. 
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FIDELITY LEADERS’ CLUB 


HOLDS INTERESTING CONVENTION. 








William C. Walker Retains Presidency 
—Recreation Provided by Trip to 
Atlantic City. 





On Monday morning of this week the 
field leaders of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life “broke camp,” at Atlantic City 
following one of the most interesting 
club conventions held thus far. 

The business end of the convention 
opened at the Bellevue-Statford, Phil- 
adelphia on Wednesday of last week, 
continuing Thursday and a portion of 
Friday. 

The club president, William C. 
Walker, extended greetings and an ad- 
dress of welcome was made by Mayor 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia. E. J. 
Sheffield of Boston responded in a 
beautiful little talk. 

Vice-president Walter Le Mar Talbot 
spoke on behalf of the company, during 
which he noted the progress achieved 
thus far during 1912 and congratulated 
those assembled on their individual ac- 
complishments. 


Club Officers. 

The following club officers for the 
year 1912-1913 were installed: 

President, William C. Walker, Phila- 
delphia; vice-president, R. J. Seiber- 
lich, Minneapolis; 2d vice-president, 
George H. Ahl, Minneapolis; secretary, 
T. J. Danner, Jr., Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
James S. Osborne, San Francisco. 


Topics for General Discussion. 

Some thirteen topics were arranged 
for general discussion, the speaker in 
each instance being limited to five 
minutes and in addition there was an 
open forum for practical questions and 
successful experiences. 

The topics discussed are given here- 
with:— 

3. "Ey 
Why.” 

2. “Obtaining Interviews by Original 
Methods.” 

3. “Our Invested Funds,” 
Quinn, treasurer. 

4. “Practical Plans for Securing Suc- 
cessful Agents.” 

5. “Good Reasons Why an Agent Can 
Serve Himself Best by Representing 
the Fidelity.” 

6. “Present Day Requirements as to 
Policy Provisions,” F. H. Calkins, gen- 
eral counsel. 

7. “Integrity and Absolute Honesty 
as a Basis of Permanent Success.” 

8. “Fidelity Publications, and What 
They Mean to the Agent.” 

9. “Conversion of Term Policies,” 
Charles G. Hodge, managing actuary. 

10. “Office Methods in Developing 
Prospects.” 

11. “Participating vs. 
pating Insurance.” 

12. “How the Medical Department 
Can Help the Agent in the Matter of 
Medical Selection.” 

13. “How the Agent Can Help Him- 
self in the Matter of Medical Selec- 
tion.” Dr. W. H. King, Dr. Damon B. 
Pfeiffer, medical directors. 

14. Open Forum for Practical Ques- 
tions and Successful Experiences. 

Included in the entertainment ar- 
ranged for Philadelphia was an auto- 
mobile trip to Valley Forge through 
Fairmount Park, West River Drive and 
the suburban residential sections lying 
west and north of the city. 

“By The Sad Sea Waves.” 

On Friday afternoon, the party left 
Broad street station for Atlantic City 
to relax for a few days and “bathe in 
pleasure’s limpid stream,” the head- 
quarters at Jersey’s leading coast re- 
sort being at the Hotel Strand. The 
stay was delightful, an opportunity be- 
ing afforded to see the great Sunday 
crowd, and its board walk specialties. 

Members who Qualified. 

The following is a list of those who 
qualified for membership in the club: 

George H. Ahl, Minneapolis; B. O. 
Baker, Manchester; J. H. Blackwell, 


Best-Selling Policy, and 


oe 


Non-Partici- 


Savannah; R. C. Bright, Little Rock; | 


James Briggs, Boston; J. G. Brown, 
Detroit; William J. Browne, Hancock, 
Minn.; H. H. Budd, Mount Vernon; 
J. H. Byrley, Atlanta; Karl Collings, 
Philadelphia; John T. Curry, James- 
town; T. J. Danner, Jr., Pittsburgh; J. 
W. Deyoe, Los Angeles; J. H. Edwards, 
Alexandria, La; George Emptage, Buf- 
falo; E. T. Felt, Johnstown; M. Frank, 
Detroit; E. S. Freeman, Fayetteville; 
H. 8S. Gordy, Ansonia, Conn.; J. L. 
Goudchaux, Baton Rouge; W. H. Har- 
rison, Louisville; F. W. Hart, Water- 
town, S. D.; A. N. Hathaway, Fargo; 
W. A. Holzapfel, Richmond; J. M. 
Hufford, Greenfield, Ind.; C. M. Hun- 
sicker, Philadelphia; C. H. Jones, 
Richmond; H. H. Judkins, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark.; J. W. Kirgan, Cincinnati; 
George A. Lock, Kansas City; T. W. 
Lunt, New Orleans; James E. Mc- 
Millen, Correll, Minn.; A. N. Nelson, 
Olivia, Minn.; James F. O’Donnell, 
Syracuse; James S. Osborne, San 
Francisco; Joseph Parish, Detroit; G. 
W. Power, Traverse City, Mich.; E. L. 
Ragland, Jackson, Miss.; °J. F. Scheer, 
Olivia, Minn.; R. J. Seiberlich, Minne- 
apolis; C. H. Shanbacher, Bradford, 
Pa.; F. W. Shanbacher, Ridgway, Pa.; 
E. J. Sheffield, Boston; H. J. Snell, 
Chicago; W. M. Stephenson, Leesville, 
La.; B. J. Thompson, wake Charles, 
La.; W. C. Walker, Philadelphia; A. 
V. Weil, Chicago; H. A. Weil, Nash- 
ville. 


Qualified Managers and Supervisors. 

Paul Alexander, Albany; J. Mortimer 
Darby, Philadelphia; C. M. Kenimer, 
Atlanta; D. R. Midyette Co., Richmond; 
Philadelphia Department, Philadelphia; 
R. J. Seiberlich, Minneapolis; C. G. 
Wallace Fayetteville. 





VITAL 


KENTUCKY STATISTICS. 
Report of State Board Shows That 40 
Per Cent. of Deaths Were From 
Preventable Causes. 





A total of 12,443 deaths from pre- 
ventable diseases occurred in Kentucky 
during the year 1911, according to the 
figures available to the State Board of 
Health. This is 40.9 in 100 of all the 
deaths in the State for that year. There 
were 60,732 births reported, not includ- 
ing 2,390 still born, and 30,583 deaths. 
The deaths, according to ages, follow: 
Infants, under 1 year, 5,230; children 
between the ages of 1 and 4 years, 
2,701; aged 65 and over, 6,880. Among 
the preventable diseases catalogued 
ere: Tuberculosis, 5,181; typhoid fever, 
1,035; diphtheria and croup, 545; scarlet 
fever, 72; measles, 394; whooping 
cough, 374; pneumonia, 2,530; diar- 
rhoea, enteritis, under 2 years, 1,124; 
meningitis, 630; influenza (la grippe), 
477; puerperal septicemia, 161. Deaths 
from cancer totaled 909 and from vio- 
lence 1,526. 

Jefferson county, in an estimated pop- 
ulation of 266,636, had 4,876 births and 
4,342 deaths, of which latter 32.5 in each 
i99 were due to preventable diseases. 
These were as follows: Tuberculosis, 
651; typhoid fever, 68; diphtheria, 27; 
scarlet fever, 6; measles, 52; whooping 
cought, 16; pneumonia, 374; diarrhoea, 
enteritis, under 2 years, 98; meningitis, 
€8; influenza (la grippe), 40; puerperal 
septicemia, 13. Deaths from cancer 
totaled 177 and from violence 232. 





Northwestern Mutual Changes. 





The Northwestern Mutual announces 
the following agency changes: Shak- 
shesky & McMillen, at Madison, Wis., 
the latter taking the place of E. M. Mc- 
Mahon who retired from the firm to 
work as a special agent; Millard W. 
Mack to succeed M. W. & R. W. Mack, 
general agents at Cincinnati; Arthur 
Hoenes to succeed B. G. Segog, deceas- 
ed, as general agent at Duluth; Emmert 
Bros. general agents for Oklahoma will 
also have supervision of Northwestern 
Arkansas, the territory formerly handled 
by P. W. Terry, general agent at Texar- 
kana who resigned to engage in another 
business, 





| 
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"THE general agent is making a profit on every case 
“you write. Why not make this extra commission 
yourself by working for the 


STANDARD LIFE 


OF PITTSBURGH? .. .. 


Policyholders are given a stock interest in the company 
by the guaranteed dividends on their policies. Our 
agents are saving money. 
Write FRANK A. WESLEY 
(Vice-President and Director of Agencies) 
for agent’s contract 


Home Office: THE JENKINS ARCADE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








’ i ‘HE Officers of the Company must be com- 
plimented for their administration, which is 
without reproach, and for the earnest desire 
they have ever displayed to conserve the 
interests of the policy-holders.”’ 
. Excerpt from the report of Mr. John F. Roache 
of New York City, official actuary for the 
0 Insurance Department of the State 
of Alabama. 
THIS COMPANY CLAIMS SUPPORT 
AND ENDORSEMENT OF THE PUB- 
LIC UPON ITS RECORD. 


The Southern States 
Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE, “ATLANTA, GEORGIA OF ALABAIIA 
WILMER L. MOORE, President 
FRANK ORME, Sec’y and Treas. ROBT. F. MOORE, Agency Sec’y. 















AN you write Life Insurance — 

AN you write Accident & Health Insurance 

AN you write monthly Life, Accident & 

Health Insurance—if the forms of contract 
are up-to-date and issued by a progressive Company 
with the Management behind the Agent ? 

If so, 


write Perry to-day. 











Life Insurance and Texas 





Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best oeles tions from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in 
the state are uninsured, and several times that number 
inadequately insured. We want ten or a dozen more good 
field men to tell them about the Southland Life. Address-- 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President DALLAS, TEXAS 








RESERVE LOAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Assets $2,127,667.58 - - ° Liabilities $1,891,363.65 
Surplus to Policyholders $236,303.93 


For Territory Address 














Insurance in Force Increase in Surplus in 
Over $14,000,000 Two Years Over $50,000 


GUARANTEE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


An excellent proposition awaits a few live managers 
who can produce the business 


Write the Home Office at Once 
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EXPERIENCE OF SUB-STANDARD. 





(Continued from page 3.) 
that a large sum was consumed in taking 
eare of the excessive mortality that would 
have been paid to the policy holders in the 
way of dividends by companies writing select 
business, . 

You will note that premiums averaging 
$35.00 per $1,000 on $13,000,000 of insurance 
for eleven years would equal about $5,000,000, 
12 per cent. on that would be a fair dividend 
and would amount to about $600,000. Adding 
that sum to $1,100,000 contributed, we have 
$1,700,000, and during the entire eleven years 
no dividends were paid to the stockholders. 
The deferred dividends saved the Company 
from failure. Had it written its policy con- 
tracts on the annual dividend basis, it would 
have been compelled to pay a_ reasonable 
dividend each year, and the policy holders 
would have taken away from the Company 
in the way of dividends $600,000, which on 
account of ‘the contracts providing for de- 
ferred dividends, it was permitted to use to 
meet the mortality liabilities. 

After the Armstrang Investigation, and 
during the period of the framing of the New 
York Laws, I am told that several life in- 
surance experts, among them Mr. John B. 
Lunger, vice-president of the Equitable Life, 
advocated the framing of the Armstrong 
laws in such a way as to permit the apply- 
ing of that plan to the imsuring of sub- 
standard lives and it was given very serious 
consideration. However, the legislative com- 
mittee feared that if a company was permit- 
ted to ereate a class for the insuring of sub- 
standard lives on the deferred dividend plan, 
that many applicants who were perhaps bor- 
der line risks, would be placed in that class 
and thereby an injustice would be practiced. 
To a certain extent I agree with the com- 
mittee; however, if a company were issuing 
insurance only on sub-standard tives, such 
practice would not be possible. 


Dangerous to Insure Sub-Standard. 

The experience of the Security Company 
leads me to believe that it would be dan- 
gerous 19 insure sub-standard business un- 
der a non-participating contract, as a com- 
pany could not well use a greater portion 
of the premium for mortality than was pro- 
vided in the premium. If a large amount 
of business had been placed upon the books 
and the mortality experienced was in excess 
of that expected to such an extent as that 
of the Security, the company would undoubt- 
edly fail, whereas, the participating deferred 
dividend system enabled the Security Com- 
pany to throw the burden of the excessive 
mortality on all of the policy holders, and 
it was proper for them to bear it, inasmuch 
as life insurance is based entirely upon the 
co-operation of a large number, and of course 
a participating company, even though paying 
annual dividends, is in a position and has 
the right to reduce ov pass dividends in or- 
der to provide for any mortality that may 
be experienced in excess of that expected. 

The eminent actuary, Mr. Henry Moir, in 
a recent issue of The Eastern Underwriter, 
gave an illustration of a lien policy, using 
an endowment maturing at age sixty, age of 


insured 25 years, or in other words, a 35 
year endowment. He assumed that the ap- 
plicant had heart affection, therewith liened 


the policy $149. the policy providing for the 
lien to be reduced $4.00 each year. Such a 
policy would perhaps he recommended if the 
applicant was as Mr. Moir assumed; however, 
as heart affections are not all of such char- 
acter as to permit so low a rating, it would 
seem to me that Mr. Moir’s {llustration would 
not apply in many cases. If the heart affee- 
tion was of the character termed as mitral 
regurgitation and the applicant was as young 
as age 25, I believe Mr. Moir’s plan would 
be safe from the company’s viewpoint and 
perhaps acceptable in many instances to the 
insured. However, if the heart affection 
was of a more serious nature, I fear the 
medical department would not recommend a 
policy with so small a lien, and ifn heart 
affections of certain character I believe those 
of experience with substandard lives would 
recommend that a policy be liened at least 
$00. Also, if the applicant were of older 
age, the endowment period could not be post- 
poned so long as 35 years. It would re- 
quire much seope to go into the various 
phases of the fitting of different policies to 


the many types of impaired risks. T do not 
believe it is for the good of life insurance 
that endowments be used in the insuring 


of sub-standard risks except in such extreme 
eases that it would be absolutely necessary’ 
for 2 company to be off the risk within say 
ten years, and in snch cases it is very rare 
that a company will issue at all or that an 
applicant will accept the policy offered. 

In order that life insurance may be useful 
and that it may remain popular, contracts 
must be sold that will give to the purchaser 
what he is seeking. A lien policy that is 
equivalent to a mortgage against one’s estate 
for say one-half or more is not attractive. 
If one desires to create a certain estate, he 
has no assurance that he will live until the 
lien disappears. To take double the amount 
of insurance in order to provide, in case of 
death, for the amount of protection that he 
desires, would require the payment of a very 
much larger preminom than he had expected 
to pay, and the increased premium should 
not be near so large as the premium on a 
sufficient amount of insurance to make up 
for the amount of the lien. I make this 
statement realizing that the claim is made 
that the lien will be made to be the equiva- 
lent of the extra premium. I do not believe 
there is sufficient information available to 
make this possible. Even admitting that the 
lien would be made the equivalent, it throws 
the entire burden upon the insured, while the 
extra premium distributes it over the entire 











group, which is consistent with the prin- 
ciples of life insurance. For instance, those 
in the select class pay the full face of their 
policies from. the funds of the entire group, 
and .the under-average group ean do the 
same by charging an amount sufficient to 
pay the increased mortality that will occur. 

Believes Lien System impractical. 

I am convinced that the lien system is not 
practical. I mean by this that in certain 
ways it is not safe for a company to issue 
such a form, as many policies are delivered 
without the insured knowing that there is 
less than the face of the policy payable in 
event of death, and when the loss is paid 
the beneficiary is disappointed at receiving 
less than the face of the policy, having been 
under the impression that an amount equal 
to that was the amount of insurance that 
had been carried by the insured. 

The extra premium plan is practical, pro- 
viding the mortality table for this class has 
been properly established and the company 
is financed for the creating of a group suffi- 
ciently large to bring the mortality to aver- 
age within the table that has been estab- 
lished. 

A much higher mortality will be experi- 
enced on risks that have been declined by 
other companies than will be experienced on 
risks that apply, believing they are first 
class but are found to be impaired and in- 
surance is issued on their lives on the sub- 
standard plan at that time, as the latter class 
do not have an opportunity to prectice selec- 
tion against the company. This class of 
business, in my opinion, could he carried 
on with equal safety to that of selected 
lives. I should say the number of lives in- 
sured would have to be equal to that of a 
company writing selected business before the 
same measure of safety would be assured, 
and under such circumstances my impression 
fs that the mortality would just about equa! 
the table now being used for selected lives. 
However, the former class—that is, those 
who have been declined and have applied for 
insurance knowing that they were impaired, 
in my opinion cannot be insured with any 
measure of safety. The company is selected 
against by tke applicant, in many cases by 
the doctor and in almost all cases by the 
agent, and to accept such business from the 
agents of other companies is dangerous and 
in my opinion the mortality on it would 
equal at least 175 per cent. of the, table. 

Why Have Sub-Standard? 

But why the need of a sub-standard group? 
In my opinion it is not for the good of life 
insurance that a mortality table that requires 
such close selection be in use, and the real 
intentions and purposes of life insurance can 
be earried out better by the insuring of ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the risks that 
are now classed as not preferred. 

In the general channels of industry, the 
same compensation, to a great extent, is paid 
to all of those employed in the same line of 
business, That is, the strong heln the weak. 
It is of course known that each does not 
give the same measure of service. and it 
is conceded by the strong. and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that effert has heen made to 
employ hy measurement, that is. on what 
is termed as piece work, that plan has never 
grown. The organization of Unions is fur- 
ther evidence that it is the desire that the 
strong shall assist the weak. It fs proper 
that those who are fortunate enough to he 
strong physically should help those who are 
weak physically, and there is no way that 
this can be done in a more brotherly and 
equitable manner than through the channels 
of life insurance. 1 helieve that the bnsit- 
ness would prosper to a greater extent if the 
mortality experience of all of the companies 
equalled % per cent. of the present table, 
or even if it were such that it hecame neces 
sary that the table should be revised and 
a larger provision made for mortality. 

Why should it he necessary to continue 
the present table if eonditions have changed 
and expertence has taught that a bro wer 
field exists. that greater good ean he done 
if a new table is adonted, new premiums con- 
structed and a wider seope given in the 
selection of risks? 

T hear it said that those who are not pre- 
ferred risks should expect to pay a higher 
premium or to aecept some form of insur- 
ance thot is adjusted for their individual 
eases. This is entirely contrary to the prin- 
ciples of life insurance. The entire system 
upon which it is conducted deperds entirely 
upon the co-operation of a large number. To 
my mind experience has proved that it is 
absolutely impossible to classify with suffi- 
cient certainty in order that premiums and 
policy contracts may he constructed with 
equity. The only fair plan upon which life 
insurance can be conducted is for the same 
premium to be charged to all applicants of 
the same age and hazard. 

I realize that I have outlined a course 
that would require breaking away entirely 
from the old idea of selecting with the object 
of keeping the mortality as far within the 
table as possible, and instead selecting with 
the idea of the mortality being as near to 
that expected under the table as possible; 
however. in my opinion results would not he 
so radical as many would anticipate. Tn fact. 
one of our great life insurance institutions 
is at the present time moving in that direc 
tion. In its office risks are classified: in 
its reports to the pullie its mortality expert- 
ence is shown as of one group only, and 
its experience as a whole is well within the 
tahle. 

Mr. Tanger recently stated that he saw 
but one cause for concern, and that was 
the competition among companies with re- 
spect to low net cost: that he doubted 
whether the best functions of a life insur- 
anee company were carried out by furnish- 
ing protection at the lowest possible cost 
to those persons who ¢conld pass the most 











severe test of insurability, and that the fur- 
nishing of protection to that larger number 
who might fall within the standard upon 
which rates are calculated, is a question that 
is open to debate. 

At this time the. company requiring the 
most severe test of insurability and thereby 
furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
cost, is classed as the best company. I be- 
lieve in the near future the company that 
will be considered the best will furnish in- 
demnity to 9 per cent. of those that are at 
the present time declined. 

This is an age of better things, so it would 
be well for those of us engaged in a busi- 
ness of such munificence to move forward. 


Home Life's 
Prosperous 


Year 


—The fifty d I stat t of the 
Home Life Insurance Co., of which George 
E. Ide is President, shows that the company 
has enjoyed a most prosperous year in every 
department. The insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1911 was $105,047,760, against 
$100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a gain of 
$4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets 
of the company are reported at $26,377,420 
as compared with $25,025,299 on December 
31, 1910—the increase for the year thus 
amounting to $1,352,121. After the pay- 
ment of death claims, matured Endowments, 
&c., of $2,810,000, which also includes divi- 
dends to policyholders (more than $484,000), 
and after the addition of over $1,088,000 to 
the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by 
$68,882, and is now $1,863,494, over and 
above the sum of $2,435,269 which is re- 
served for deferred dividends.— 
“The Com’cl & Fin’cl Chron,” 1-27-12, 








DANGER IN EXPENSE ELEMENT. 


(Continued from page 3.) 

yore. There is a reason for this too. 
His passing is like that of the ‘booze 
fighter.’ He can’t get much business. | 
People prefer to deal with a man of in-| 
tegrity, high moral character and good | 
habits, whose word is dependable and | 
whose statements are trustworthy. This | 
man gets good business from which the} 
company stands to make a profit. The 
twister and the ‘booze fighter’ get: bad | 
business whiclf brings no profit, but cn} 
the contrary is a dead expense and a| 
source of worry and trouble. As we! 
have said before, this is the expense | 
that hurts. These undesirables are | 
being let alone by first-class companies. | 
Their days are numbered. We can’t use 
them. 

Life of Policies has Doubled. | 

“The average existence of life poli-' 
cies has nearly doubled in this country | 
in the past twenty years; the employ-; 
ment of representatives is on a more 
sane and satisfactory basis; facilities | 
for selecting risks are better than have} 
heretofore existed in any country, and| 
life insurance is on a higher plane and) 
is more generally respected than at any} 
previous time in its history. | 

“The gospels of efficiency and con | 
servation are being universally preach-| 
ed throughout the length and breadth | 
of the land. Both these doctrines are | 
creeping into the colleges, the high| 
schools, the common schools, and into 
every well organized business. Evolu- 
tion ‘in business methods during the 
present generation has been as rapid 
as the advancement in other branches 
of world progress. Another generation 
will doubtless witness improvements 
even more wonderful. Life insurance 
will keep abreast with the times, never 
fear. 

“The American people have absorbed 
more real knowledge of life insurance 
since the Armstrong investigation than 
they had acquired in twenty-five years 
theretofore. It is hardly a vain predic- 
tion to say that they are likely to be- 
come even better posted. This is the 
tendency of the times. There are now 
more stockholders in life insurance com- 
panies in Texas than there were policy- 
holders when I sold my first policy in 
April 1889. 

“We are learning, expanding, adver- 
tising. Our light is not being kept un- 
der a bushel. It is a question of the 
survival of the fittest. ‘Let us then be 
up and doing.’ 

“It is easy enough to find people com- 
petent to loan money without the risk 
of loss. In every city, town and hamlet, 
and even in the country where they are 
more or less ignorant, can be found 
men capable of making safe invest- 
ments, but the finding of men who can 
get business in paying quantities is our 
most difficult task.” 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Acts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








THE 
DUPLEX IDEA 


Is the Latest Insurance Discovery 
The Duplex Policy 


Is 
A DOUBLE BARRELLED TWO IN ONE 
INSURANCE CONTRACT 
AN INNOVATION. BEATS COMPETITION. 
EXCLUSIVE. ATTRACTS. 
GETS INTERVIEWS. BRAND NEW. 


The Only Company Which Has It Is 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 
































UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 


—AND— 
Economy of Management 
THE 


Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 

















JEFFERSON 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
HomeOffice: GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
A progressive, conservative Southern Life Insurance 
Company 
Capital, Surplus, and Reserve - $1,053,474.15 
Insurance in Force - - - - - 11,115,942.00 
Liberal agency contracts and attractive policies. We can 
interest men of ability and energy 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

GEORGE A. GRIMSLEY, President 
CHAS. W. GOLD, Sec’y and Supt. Agencies 
P. D. GOLD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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STUDY TO PROLONG , LIFE 


CONSERVATION CONGRESS TO ACT. 








Many Celebrated Experts to Give Sub- 
ject Close Attention—Statistics of 
Other Countries. 





With many experts like Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Washington, D. C., preseat 
io lead the discussion it is expected 
that some definite action will be taken 
by the Fourth National Conservation 
Congress at Indianapolis, Ind., October 
1 to 4, inclusive, on the question of in- 
creasing the span of human life, As 
chairman of the committee on food of 
the congress, Dr. Wiley will be in a 
position to give the public not only the 
benefit of his experience in his past 
efforts to improve the good standards 
in the United States but to make well- 
defined recommendations on the sub- 
ject. 

Other medical experts that will par- 
ticipate in the big meeting are Dr. W. 
J. McKee, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. 
A. Evans, Chicago; Dr. C. T. Bessey, 
Lincoln, Neb.; and Dr. W. T. Horna- 
day, New York City. The congress 
also expects to receive acceptances 
within the next few days to invitations 
that have been extended to more than 
200 of the foremost medical men in the 
United States and Europe. Indications 
also point to a large attendance from 
several of the South American republics. 

Experts are agreed that the prob- 
lem of conserving natural resources 
is only one part of the larger prob- 
lem of conserving national efficiency. 
The other part relates to the vitality 
of our population. The two parts are 
closely interwoven, 

Protection against mining accidents, 
forest fires, floods, or pollution of 
streams prevents not only loss of 
property, but loss of life. The pre- 
vention of disease, on the other hand, 
increases economic productivity. 

So far as vital and physical assets 
as measured by earning power can be 
compared, the vital assets are three to 
five times the physical. Facts show 
that there is great room for im- 
provement of our vital resources as in 
our lands, waters, minerals and for- 
ests. This improvement is possible in 
respect both to the length of life and 
to freedom from disease during life. 

Contrary to common expression, 
there is no iron law of mortality. Re 
cent statistics for India show that the 
average duration of life there is less 
than twenty-five years. In Sweden ii 
is more than fifty years and in the 
State of Massachusetts more than 
forty-five years. The length of life is 
increasing wherever sanitary science 
and preventive medicine are applied. 
In India it is stationary. In Europe 
it has doubled in three and a half 
centuries. The rate of increase dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was about four years per 
century, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century about nine years 
per century, during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century about seven- 
teen years per century, and in Ger- 
many, where medical and sanitary 
science has reached the highest de- 
velopment, about twenty-seven years 
per century. The only comparative 
statistics in the United States are in 
Massachusetts where life is lengthen- 
ing at the rate of about fourteen years 
per century, or half the rate in Gez- 
many. 

Why the United States should not 
make as great progress as the country 
along the Rhine is a question that will 
be given very careful consideration. 





May Test !ncontestibility Law. 





A test of the validity of the law in 
Alabama making life insurance policies 
incontestibic after payment of the sec- 
ond premium is expected to be made by 
the Volunteer Life of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The company resisted payment 


of a claim on a policy held by a citizen 
of Alabama on the grounds that fraud 
was perpetrated in that there was not a 
fair statement of assured’s health. 





WITHDRAWS FROM ARKANSAS. 





Equitable Deems Mortality Unfavorable 
—W. E, Bilheimer Becomes Agency 
Inspector at St. Louis. 





Owing to unfavorable mortality con- 
ditions in Arkansas, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has decided to dis- 
continue writing business there and 
withdraw from the State. 

W. &. Bilheimer, who for several 
years has represented the Society in 
Arkansas as general agent, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, has been ap- 
pointed inspector of agents, covering 
Missouri, with the exception of the 
western border counties, the latter in- 
cluding the agencies at Kansas City 
and St. Joseph. 

Mr. Bilheimer, who will make his 
headquarters at St. Louis, is one of the 
highly successful men in the service 
of the Equitable and may be depended 
upon to build up a progressive agency 
force for the Society in the territory 
under his supervision, 





CLEVELAND AGENCY CHANGE. 
Hatfield, Murray and Walker Succeed 
Kendall, Son & Co. For Northern 
Ohio. 








The Penn Mutual Life announces that 
the general agency of the company at 
Cleveland, covering a considerable field 
in Northern Ohio, has been transferred 
from F. A. Kendall, Son & Co. to Messrs. 
Hatfield, Murray & Walker who have 
purchased the business from the for- 
mer general agents. Nathan Kendall 
and Charles W. Gould, the surviving 
members of the old agency will continue 
with the new firm. 





ENGINEERS WANT INSURANCE. 





Convention—Membership 
Numbers 65,000. 





May Adopt Fraternal Plan at St. ee 
| 


The International Union of Steam En-| 
gineers the membership of which con-| 
sists of 65,000 hoist and stationary en-) 
gineers in the United States and Can-| 
ada, are holding a convention in St.) 
Paul, Minn., and the principal matter 
to come before the gathering is the 
auestion of insurance for the members. 

The installation of an insurance de- 
partment in the order, which was taken 
up at the last convention but put over 
until the St. Paul meeting, will be the 
principal work of the association. Twin 
City members believe that the insur- 
ance feature will be adopted. A refer- 
endum vote on the insurance question, 
ordered July 1, has shown a preponder- 
ance of opinion in favor of its adoption. 





Woodmen Fight Increased Rates. 





The local camps of the Modern Wood- 
men all over the country have been pro- 
testing against the increased rates that 
the head camp recently decided after 
calling in expert advice, was necessary 
for the order to meet its obligations 
and increasing mortality. The latest to 
fight the increases is the Winona, 
(Minn.) camp which has just adopted a 
“fighting set of resolutions.” 





Michigan State Life Outing. 

The annual outing of the Michigan 
State Life including the office and field 
forces was held last week. Practically 
the entire field staff attended and en- 
joyed among other diversions an auto- 
mobile ride, theatre party and trip down 
the river and across Lake Erie. 





T. G. Mason, formerly home office 
superintendent of agents for the Guar- 
anty Life of Davenport, Iowa, has been 
appointed agency manager of the 
Equitable Life of New York, with head- 
quarters at Davenport. 





HOLDS INTERESTING RALLY. 





Worcester General Agency of Provi- 
dent Life & Trust has Annual 
Agents Meeting. 





The annual Fall Meeting of the 
Worcester General Agency of the 
Provident Life & rust Co., was held 
at the oltices of the agency, 390 Main 
St, Sept. Sth. William S, Ashbrook, 
Home Oilice Agency Secretary, was the 
guest of honor and conducted an in- 
teresting question box at the after- 
noon session in the agency rooms. 
About twenty local agents were pres- 
ent, among them W. HK. Ayer of Fitch- 
burg, Frank Morse of Leominster, 
Dana J. Pratt, Paul H. Mossman, 
Pierre P. Saunier, Robert H. Luther, 
William E. Lewis, W. C. Stevens, Ar- 
thur D. Draper, Oscar G. Russell, John 
M. Warner, John P. Marvin, Chas. W. 
Delano, Harold C. Martin, H. C. Wil- 
son, W. G. Harris, Guy F. Wheeler, 
and General Agent Lester V. Bailey. 

; The most interesting phases of the 
insurance business were discussed at 
the meeting in the afternoon. In the 
evening a plank steak dinner was 
served at the Italian Room of the Put- 
nam Thurston Restaurant, after which, 
W. S. Ashbrook spoke on “The Power 
of an Ideal.” He indicated the course 
of life which led in to the highest effi- 
ciency as being the best example of 
the power of an ideal. His remarks 
were happily expressed, and _ inter- 
spersed with illustrative stories and 
personal suggestions to the agents. It 
was voted as the best meeting ever of 








the Central Massachusetts Agency of 
the Provident Life & Trust. The 
agency hag set a high standard for the | 
remaining four months and intends to| 
be heard from in many quarters. 
—— 

That the increased business of the | 
Fquitable Life of (New York, continues | 
is shown by the results for August— 
usually considered a dull month—which | 
were over $2,000,000 in excess of new | 


business for August, 1911. 
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Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


‘W. D. WYMAN, President 


Its policies which are issued 
at low rates, contain 
many liberal 
privileges. 





Correspondence Invited 
W. S. WELD | 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and 
offers the very best possible 
security, with a safe, 
equitable contract 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets Jan. 1,1912..... $58,440, 118.63 
Liabilities............... 63,858,811.65 
4,581,306.98 


Alfred D. Foster, President 
D. F. Appel, Vice-President 
J. A. Barbey, Secretary 
Wm. F. Davis, Asst. Secretary 
J. G. Wildman, Asst. Secretary 





EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Frank D. Jackson, Pres. Sidney A. Poster, Sec. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 


Territory in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mis- 
souri and Iowa 


ROYAL UNION 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 





Jas. T. Priestly, M. D. 


Carleton B. Pray 
Treasurer Medical Director 











| COOD PLACES FOR. 
| MEN WHO WORK 








—who produce applications and deliver 
policies—who are tireless premium collec- 
tors—whose capacity for service is genuinely 
large. A sixty-year old Company with new 
policies and reasonable rates. Plenty of 
roductive territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Frep E. Ricwarps, President 


Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Sypt.. 
either 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine 
THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 
405 Exchange Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 








CHARTERED 1848, 
JOSEPH A. DF BOER, President 





National Life Insurance Company 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend scales 
four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who knows 
and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for the Company’s sixty-second annual 
report. Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


PURELY MUTUAL 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 
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EXPERIENCE OF SUB-STANDARD. 








(Continued from page 3.) 
that a large sum was consumed in taking 
eare of the excessive mortality that would 
have been paid to the policy holders in the 
way of dividends by companies writing select 
business. % 

You will note that premiums averaging 
$25.00 per $1,000 on $13,000,000 of insurance 
for eleven years would equal about $5,000,000. 
12 per cent. on that would be a fair dividend 
and would amount to about $600,000. Adding 
that sum to $1,100,000 contributed, we have 
$1,700,000, and during the entire eleven years 
no dividends were paid to the stockholders. 
The deferred dividends saved the Company 
from failure. Had it written its policy con- 
tracts on the annual dividend basis, it would 
have been compelled to pay a_ reasonable 
dividend each year, and the policy holders 
would have taken away from the Company 
in the way of dividends $600,000, which on 
account of the contracts providing for de- 
ferred dividends, it was permitted to use to 
meet the mortality liabilities. 

After the Armstrong Investigation, and 
during the period of the framing of the New 
York Laws, I am told that several life in- 
surance experts, among them Mr. Johu B. 
Lunger, vice-president of the Equitable Life, 
advocated the framing of the Armstrong 
laws in such a way as to permit the apply- 
ing of that plan to the imsuring of sub- 
standard lives and it was given very serious 
consideration. However, the legislative com- 
mittee feared that if a company was permit- 
ted to create a class for the insuring of sub- 
standard lives on the deferred dividend.plan, 
that many applicants who were perhaps bor- 
der line risks, would be placed in that class 
and thereby an injustice would be practiced. 
To a certain extent I agree with the com- 
mittee; however, if a company were issuing 
insurance only on sub-standard lives, such 
practice would not be possible. 


Dangerous to Insure Sub-Standard. 
The experience of the Security Company 


leads me to believe that it would be dan- 
gerous to insure sub-standard business un- 
der a non-participating contract, as a com- 
pany could not well use a greater portion 


of the premium for mortality than was pro- 
vided in the premium. If a large amount 
of business had been placed upon the books 
and the mortality experienced was in excess 
of that expected to such an extent as that 
of the Security, the company would undoubt- 
edly fail, whereas, the participating deferred 
dividend system enabled the Security Com- 
pany to throw the hurden of the excessive 
mortality on all of the policy holders, and 
it was proper for them to bear it, inasmuch 
as life insurance is based entirely upon the 
co-operation of a large number, and of course 
a participating company, even though paying 


annual dividends, is in a position and has 
the right to reduce or pass dividends In or- 
der to provide for any mortality that may 


be experienced in excess of that expected. 


The eminent actuary, Mr. Henry Moir, in 
a recent issue of The Eastern Underwriter, 
gave «an illustration of a lien policy, using 


an endowment maturing at age sixty, age of 


insured 25 years, or in other words, a 35 
year endowment. He assumed that the ap- 
plicant had heart affection, therewith liened 


the policy $140, the policy providing for the 
lien to be reduced $4.00 each year. Such a 
policy would perhaps he recommended if the 
applicant was as Mr. Moir assumed; however, 
as heart affections are not all of such char- 
acter as to permit so low a rating, it would 
seem to me that Mr. Moir’s fllustration would 
not apply in many cases. If the heart affec- 
tion was of the character termed as mitral 
regurgitation and the applicant was as young 


as age 25, I believe Mr. Moir’s plan would 
be safe from the company’s viewpoint and 
perhaps acceptable in many instances to the 
insured However, if the heart affection 
was of a more serious nature, I fear the 
medical department would not recommend a 
policy with so small a lien, and in heart 


affections of certain character I believe those 
of experience with substandard lives would 
recommend that a policy be liened at least 
$500. Also, if the applicant were of older 
age, the endowment period could not be post- 
poned so long as 35 years. It would re- 
quire much seope to go into the various 
phases of the fitting of different policies to 


the many types of impaired risks. I do not 
believe it is for the good of life insurance 
that endowments be used in the insuring 


of sub-standard risks 
eases that 
for a company to be off the risk within say 
ten years, and in such cases it is very rare 
that a company will issue at all or that an 
applicant will sccept the policy offered. 

In order that life insurance may be useful 
and that it may remain popular, contracts 
must be sold ‘that will give to the purchaser 
what he is seeking. A lien policy that is 
equivalent to a mortgage against one’s estate 
for say one-half or more is not attractive. 
If one desires to create a certain estate, he 
has no assurance that he will live until the 
lien disappears. To take donble the amount 
of insurance in order to provide, in ease of 
death, for the amount of protection that he 
desires, would require the payment of a very 
much lirger preminm than he had expected 
to pay, and the increased premium should 
not be near so large as the premium on a 


except in such extreme 


sufficient amount of insurance to make up 
for the amount of the lien. I make this 
statement realizing that the claim is made 


that the lien will he made to be the equiva- 
lent of the extra premium. I do not bhelleve 
there is sufficient information available to 
make this possible. Even admitting that the 
Men would be made the equivalent, it throws 
the entire burden upon the insured, while the 
extra premium distributes it over the entire 





it would be absolutely necessary’ 





group, which is consistent with the priu- 
ciples of life insurance. For instance, those 
in the select class pay the full face of their 
policies from the funds of the entire group, 
and the under-average group can do the 
same by charging an amount sufficient to 
pay the increased mortality that will occur. 

Believes Lien System Impractical. 

I am convinced that the lien system is not 
practical. mean by this that in certain 
ways it is not safe for a company to issue 
such a form, as many policies are delivered 
without the insured knowing that there is 
less than the face of the policy payable in 
event of death, and when the loss is paid 
the beneficiary is disappointed at receiving 
less than the face of the policy, having been 
under the impression that an amount equal 
to that was the amount of insurance that 
had been carried by the insured. 

The extra premium plan is practical, pro- 
viding the mortality table for this class has 
been properly established and the company 
is financed for the creating of a group suffi- 
ciently large to bring the mortality to aver- 
age within the table that has been estab- 
lished. 

A much higher mortality will be experi- 
enced on risks that have been declined by 
other companies than will be experienced on 
risks that apply, believing they are first 
class but are found to be impaired and in- 
surance is issued on their lives on the sub- 
standard plan at that time, as the latter class 
do not have an opportunity to practice selec- 
tion against the company. This class of 
business, in my opinion, could be carried 
on with equal safety to that of selected 
lives. I should say the number of lives in- 
sured would have to be equal to that of a 
company writing selected business before the 
same measure of safety would be assured, 
and under such circumstances my impression 
fs that the mortality would just about equal 
the table now being used for selected lives. 
However, the former class—that is, those 
who have been declined and have applied for 
insurance knowing that they were impaired, 
in my opinion cannot be insured with any 
measure of safety. The company is selected 
against by the applicant, in many cases by 
the doctor and in almost all cases by the 
agent, and to accept such business from the 
agents of other companies is dangerous and 
in my opinion the mortality on it would 
equal at least 175 per cent. of the table. 

Why Have Sub-Standard? 

But why the need of a sub-standard group’ 
In my opinion it is not for the good of life 
insurance that a mortality table that requires 
such close selection he in use, and the real 
intentions and purposes of life insurance can 
be earried out better by the insuring of ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the risks that 
are now classed as not preferred. 

In the general channels of industry, the 
same compensation, to a great extent, is paid 
to all of those employed in the same line of 
business. That is, the strong heln the weak. 
It is of course known thet each does not 
give the same measure of service. and it 
is conceded by the strong. and notwithstand- 
ing the faet that effort has been made to 
employ hy measurement, that is, on what 
is termed as piece work, that plan has never 
grown. The organization of Unions is fur- 
ther evidence that it is the desire that the 
strong shall assist the weak. It fs proper 
that those who are fortunate enough to he 
strong physically should help those who are 
weak physically, and there is no way that 
this can be done in a more brotherly and 
equitable manner than through the channels 
of life insurance. 1 helieve that the bnsi- 
ness would prosper to a greater extent if the 
mortality experience of all of the companies 
equalled % per cent. of the present table, 
or even if it were such that it hecame neces- 
sary that the table should he revised and 
a larger provision made for mortality. 

Why should it he necessary to continue 
the present table if conditions have changed 
and expertence has taught that a bro wer 
field exists. that greater good can he done 
if a new table is adopted, new premiums con- 
structed and a wider seope given in the 
selection of risks? 

I hear it said that those who are not pre- 
ferred risks should expect to pay a higher 
premium or to accept some form of insur- 
ance that is adjusted for thelr individual 
eases, This is entirely contrary to the prin- 
ciples of life insurance. The entire system 
upen which it is conducted deperds entirely 
upon the co-operation of a large number. To 
my mind experience has proved that it is 
absolutely impossible to classify with suffi- 
cient certainty in order that premiums and 
policy contracts may he constructed with 
equity. The only fair plan upon which life 
insurance can he conducted is for the same 
premium to he charged to all applicants of 
the same age and hazard. 

I realize that I have outlined a course 
that would require breaking away entirely 
from the old idea of selecting with the object 
of keeping the mortality as far within the 
table as possible, and instead selecting with 
the idea of the mortality being as near to 
that expected under the table as possible: 
however. in my opinion results would not he 
so radical as many would anticipate. Tn fact, 
one of our great life insurance institutions 
is at the present time moving in that diree 
tion. In its office risks are classified: in 
its reports to the pullie its mortality expert- 
ence is shown as of one group only, and 
its experience as a whole is well within the 
table. 

Mr. Iamnger recently stated that he saw 
but one ennse for concern, and that was 
the competition among companies with re- 
spect to low net cost: that he doubted 
whether the best functions of a life insur- 
ance company were carried out by furnish- 
ing protection at the lowest possible cost 
to those persons who could pass the most 





severe test of insurability, and that the fur- 
nishing of protection to that larger number 
who might fall within the standard upon 
which rates are calculated, is a question that 
is open to debate. 

At this time the company requiring the 
most severe test of insurability and thereby 
furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
cost, is classed as the best company. I be 
lieve in the near future the company that 
will be considered the best will furnish in- 
demnity to 9% per cent. of those that are at 
the present time declined. 

This is an age of better things, so it would 
be well for those of us engaged in a busi- 
ness of such munificence to move forward, 





DANGER IN EXPENSE ELEMENT. 


(Continued from page 3.) 





yore. There is a reason for this too. 
His passing is like that of the ‘booze | 
fighter.’ He can’t get much business. | 
People prefer to deal with a man of in-| 
tegrity, high moral character and good | 
habits, whose word is dependable and} 
whose statements are trustworthy. This | 
man gets good business from which the} 
company stands to make a profit. The) 
twister and the ‘booze fighter’ get bad| 
business whiclf brings no profit, but on) 
the contrary is a dead expense and a| 
source of worry and trouble. As we) 
have said before, this is the expense 
that hurts. These undesirables are 
being let alone by first-class companies. 
Their days are numbered. We can’t use 
them. 

Life of Policies has Doubled. | 

“The average existence of life poli-' 
cies has nearly doubled in this country | 
in the past twenty years; the employ-; 
ment of representatives is on a more 
sane and satisfactory basis; facilities 
for selecting risks are better than have 
heretofore existed in any country, and 
life insurance is on a higher plane and 
is more generally respected than at any | 
previous time in its history. 

“The gospels of efficiency and con 
servation are being universally preach: | 
ed throughout the length and breadth | 
of the land. Both these doctrines are| 
creeping into the colleges, the high 
schools, the common schools, and into 
every well organized business. Evolu- 
tion ‘in business methods during the 
present generation has been as rapid 
as the advancement in other branches 
of world progress. Another generation 
will doubtless witness improvements 
even more wonderful. Life insurance 
will keep abreast with the times, never 
fear. 

“The American people have absorbed 
more real knowledge of life insurance 
since the Armstrong investigation than 
they had acquired in twenty-five years 
theretofore. It is hardly a vain predic- 
tion to say that they are likely to be- 
come even better posted. This is the 
tendency of the times. There are now 
more stockholders in life insurance com- 
panies in Texas than there were policy- 
holders when I sold my first policy in 
April 1889. 

“We are learning, expanding, adver- 
tising. Our light is not being kept un- 
der a bushel. It is a question of the 
survival of the fittest. ‘Let us then be 
up and doing.’ 

“It is easy enough to find people com- 
petent to loan money without the risk 
of loss. In every city, town and hamlet, 
and even in the country where they are 
more or less ignorant, can be found 
men capable of making safe invest- 
ments, but the finding of men who can 
get business in paying quantities is our 
most difficult task.” 











Home Life's 
Prosperous 


Year 


—The fifty-second annual statement of the 
Home Life Insurance Co., of which George 
E. Ide is President, shows that the company 
has enjoyed a most prosperous year in every 
department. The insurance in force on De- 
cember 31, 1911 was $105,047,760, against 
$100,214,968 December 31, 1910—a gain of 
$4,832,792 for the twelve months. Total assets 
of the company are reported at $26,377,420 
as compared with $25,025,299 on December 
31, 1910—the increase for the year thus 
amounting to $1,352,121. After the pay- 
ment of death claims, matured Endowments, 
&c., of $2,810,000, which also includes divi- 
dends to policyholders (more than $484,000), 
and after the addition of over $1,088,000 to 
the reserve fund, the surplus is increased by 
$68,882, and is now $1,863,494, over and 
above the sum of $2,435,269 which is re- 
served for deferred dividends.— 
“The Com’cl & Fin’cl Chron,”’ 1-27-12, 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








THE 
DUPLEX IDEA 


Is the Latest Insurance Discovery 
The Duplex Policy 


Is 
A DOUBLE BARRELLED TWO IN ONE 
INSURANCE CONTRACT 
AN INNOVATION. BEATS COMPETITION. 
EXCLUSIVE. ATTRACTS. 
GETS INTERVIEWS. BRAND NEW. 


The Only Company Which Has It Is 


THE RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 





























UNEXCELLED IN 
Favorable Mortality 


—AND— 
Economy of Management 
THE 


Provident Life 


AND Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 

















JEFFERSON 


. 
Standard Life Insurance Company 
HomeOffice: GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
A progressive, conservative Southern Life Insurance 


Capital, Surplus, and Reserve - $1,053,474.15 
Insurance in Force - - - - - 
Liberal agency contracts and attractive policies. We can 
interest men of ability and energy 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
GEORGE A. GRIMSLEY, President 
CHAS, W. GOLD, Sec’y and Supt. Agencies 
P. D. GOLD, Jr., Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 


Company 


11,115,942.00 
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STUDY 10 PROLONG , LIFE 


CONSERVATION CONGRESS TO ACT. 








Many Celebrated Experts to Give Sub- 
ject Close Attention—Statistics of 
Other Countries. 





With many experts like Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, Washington, D. C., preseat 
io lead the discussion it is expected 
that some definite action will be taken 
by the Fourth National Conservation 
Congress at Indianapolis, Ind., October 
1 to 4, inclusive, on the question of in- 
creasing the span of human life, As 
chairman of the committee on food of 
the congress, Dr. Wiley will be in a 
position to give the public not only the 
benefit of his experience in his past 
efforts to improve the good standards 
in the United States but to make well- 
defined recommendations on the sub- 
ject. 

Other medical experts that will par- 
ticipate in the big meeting are Dr. W. 
J. McKee, Washington, D. C.; Dr. W. 
A. Evans, Chicago; Dr. C. T. Bessey, 
Lincoln, Neb.; and Dr. W. T. Horna- 
day, New York City. The congress 
also expects to receive acceptances 
within the next few days to invitations 
that have been extended to more thau 
200 of the foremost medical men in the 
United States and Europe. Indications 
also point to a large attendance from 
several of the South American republics. 

Experts are agreed that the prob- 
lem of conserving natural resources 
is only one part of the larger prob- 
lem of conserving national efficiency. 
The other part relates to the vitality 
of our population. The two parts are 
closely interwoven, 

Protection against mining accidents, 
forest fires, floods, or pollution of 
streams prevents not only loss of 
property, but loss of life. The pre- 
vention of disease, on the other hand, 
increases economic productivity. 

So far as vital and physical assets 
as measured by earning power can be 
compared, the vital assets are three tc 
five times the physical. Facts show 
that there is great room for im- 
provement of our vital resources as in 
our lands, waters, minerals and for- 
ests. This improvement is possible in 
respect both to the length of life and 
to freedom from disease during life. 

Contrary to common expression, 
there is no iron law of mortality. Re 
cent statistics for India show that the 
average duration of life there is less 
than twenty-five years. In Sweden it 
is more than fifty years and in the 
State of Massachusetts more than 
forty-five years. The length of life is 
increasing wherever sanitary science 
and preventive medicine are applied. 
In India it is stationary. In Europe 
it has doubled in three and a half 
centuries. The rate of increase dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was about four years per 
century, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century about nine years 
per century, during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century about seven- 
teen years per century, and in Ger- 
many, where medical and sanitary 
science has reached the highest de- 
velopment, about twenty-seven years 
per century. The only comparative 
statistics in the United States are in 
Massachusetts where life is lengthen- 
ing at the rate of about fourteen years 
per century, or half the rate in Ge-- 
many. 

Why the United States should not 
make as great progress as the country 
along the Rhine is a question that will 
be given very careful consideration. 





May Test Incontestibility Law. 





A test of the validity of the law in 
Alabama making life insurance policies 
incontestibis after payment of the sec- 
ond premium is expected to be made by 
the Volunteer Life of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. The company resisted payment 


of a claim on a policy held by a citizea 
of Alabama on the grounds that fraud 
was perpetiated in that there was not a 
fair statement of assured’s health. 





WITHDRAWS FROM ARKANSAS. 





Equitable Deems Mortality Unfavorable 
—W. E, Bilheimer Becomes Agency 
Inspector at St. Louis. 





Owing to unfavorable mortality con- 
ditions in Arkansas, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society has decided to dis- 
continue writing business there and 
withdraw from the State. 

W. &E. Bilheimer, who for several 
years has represented the Society in 
Arkansas as general agent, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock, has been ap- 
pointed inspector of agents, covering 
Missouri, with the exception of the 
western border counties, the latter in- 
cluding the agencies at Kansas City 
and St. Joseph. 

Mr. Bilheimer, who will make his 
headquarters at St. Louis, is one of the 
highly successful men in the service 
of the Equitable and may be depended 
upon to build up a progressive agency 
force for the Society in the territory 
under his supervision, 





CLEVELAND AGENCY CHANGE. 





Hatfield, Murray and Walker Succeed 
Kendall, Son & Co. For Northern 
Ohio. 





The Penn Mutual Life announces that 
the general agency of the company at 
Cleveland, covering a considerable field 
in Northern Ohio, has been transferred 
from F. A. Kendall, Son & Co. to Messrs. 
Hatfield, Murray & Walker who have 
purchased the business from the for- 
mer general agents. Nathan Kendall 
and Charles W. Gould, the surviving 
members of the old agency will continue 
with the new firm. 





ENGINEERS WANT INSURANCE. 





May Adopt Fraternal Plan at St. Paul 
Convention—Membership | 
Numbers 65,000. 





The International Union of Steam En-| 
gineers the membership of which con-| 
sists of 65,000 hoist and stationary en-| 
gineers in the United States and Can-| 
ada, are holding a convention in St.| 
Paul, Minn., and the principal matter | 
to come before the gathering is the| 
question of insurance for the members. 

The installation of an insurance de- 
partment in the order, which was taken 
up at the last convention but put over 
"until the St. Paul meeting, will be the 
principal work of the association. Twin 
City members believe that the insur- 
ance feature will be adopted. A refer- 
endum vote on the insurance question, 
ordered July 1, has shown a preponder- 
ance of opinion in favor of its adoption. 





Woodmen Fight Increased Rates. 





The local camps of the Modern Wood- 
men all over the country have been pro- 
+esting against the increased rates that 
the head camp recently decided after’ 
calling in expert advice, was necessary 
for the order to meet its obligations 
and increasing mortality. The latest to 
fight the increases is the Winona, 
(Minn.) camp which has just adopted a 
“fighting set of resolutions.” 





Michigan State Life Outing. 

The annual outing of the Michigan 
State Life including the office and field 
forces was held last week. Practically 
the entire field staff attended and en- 
joyed among other diversions an auto- 
mobile ride, theatre party and trip down 
the river and across Lake Erie. 





T. G. Mason, formerly home office 
superintendent of agents for the Guar- 
anty Life of Davenport, Iowa, has been 
appointed agency manager of the 
Equitable Life of New York, with head- 
quarters at Davenport. 





HOLDS INTERESTING RALLY. 





Worcester General Agency of Provi- 
dent Life & Trust has Annual 
Agents Meeting. 





The annual Fall Meeting of the 
Worcester General Agency of the 
Provident Life & rust Co., was held 
at the oltices of the agency, 390 Main 
St, Sept. Sth. William S, Ashbrook, 
Home Office Agency Secretary, was the 
guest of honor and conducted an in- 
teresting question box at the after- 
noon session in the agency rooms. 
About twenty local agents were pres- 
ent, among them W. HK. Ayer of Fitch- 
burg, Frank Morse of Leominster, 
Dana J. Pratt, Paul H. Mossman, 
Pierre P. Saunier, Robert H. Luther, 
William E. Lewis, W. C. Stevens, Ar- 
thur D. Draper, Oscar G. Russell, John 
M. Warner, John P. Marvin, Chas. W. 
Delano, Harold C. Martin, H. C. Wil- 
son, W. G. Harris, Guy F. Wheeler, 
and General Agent Lester V. Bailey. 

; The most interesting phases of the 
insurance business were discussed at 
the meeting in the afternoon. In the 
evening a plank steak dinner was 
served at the Italian Room of the Put- 
nam Thurston Restaurant, after which, 
W. S. Ashbrook spoke on “The Power 
of an Ideal.” He indicated the course 
of life which led in to the highest effi- 
ciency as being the best example of 
the power of an ideal. His remarks 
were happily expressed, and _ inter- 
spersed with illustrative stories and 
personal suggestions to the agents. It 
was voted as the best meeting ever of 
the Central Massachusetts Agency of 
the Provident Life & Trust. The 
agency hag set a high standard for the | 
remaining four months and intends to| 
be heard from in many quarters. 


That the increased business of the 





THE 
FIRST MUTUAL 


Chartered in America 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Reserve 
under Massachusetts Law, and 
offers the very best possible 
security, with a safe, 
equitable contract 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets Jan. 1,1912..... 858,440, 118.63 
Liabilities............... 53,858,811.65 
Da iscsccs ccctccesee 4,581,306.98 


Alfred D. Foster, President 
D. F. Appel, Vice-President 
J. A. Barbey, Secretary 
Wm. F. Davis, Asst. Secretary 
J. G. Wildman, Asst. Secretary 





EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agent 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Equitable Life of (New York, continues | 
is shown by the results for August— | 
usually considered a dull month—which | 
were over $2,000,000 in excess of new | 


business for August, 1911. 
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Life Insurance Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Its policies which are issued 
at low rates, contain 
many liberal 
privileges. 





Correspondence Invited 
W. S. WELD | 


Superintendent of Agencies 





Frank D. Jackson, Pres. Sidney A. Foster, Sec. 


DISTRIGT MANAGERS WANTED 


Territory in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mis- 
souri and Iowa 


ROYAL UNION 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 





Jas. T. Priestly, M. D. 


Carleton B. Pray 
Medical Director 


Treasurer 











| COOD PLACES FOR | 
| MEN WHO WORK | 
—who produce applications and deliver 
policies—who are tireless premium collec- 
tors—whose capacity for service is genuinely 
large. Asixty-year old Company with new 
polici and r ble rates. Plenty of 
roductive territory. 

UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
Frep E. Ricuarps, President 

Address ALBERT E. AWDE, Sypt. 
either 396 Congress Street, Portland, Maine 


THORNTON CHASE, Supt., 
405 Exchange Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 














CHARTERED 1848. 
JOSEPH A. DF BOER, President 





National Life Insurance Company 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


PURELY MUTUAL 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary 


This strong company, with an established reputation for fair 
dealing and low cost but high grade service, issuing unsurpassed 
policy contracts and having the record of advancing dividend scales 
four times in the last four years, offers to the agent who knows 
and will act peculiar opportunities in field work. 

If interested, send for the Company’s sixty-second annual 
report. Correspondence solicited. 


EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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HINTS TO BUSINESS GETTERS 





Did you ever put that 

How Much question to a prospect? 

Do You If a man’s income is 

Earn? $2,000, it will take $40,- 

000, earning 5 per cenr. 

interest, to replace his bread-winning 
capacity, 

A man’s conception of his own value 
te his family is represented by the 
capitalization he has placed on his own 
earning capacity, represented by life 
insurance.—Detroit Life Bulletin. 

. * * 


At the recent convention 


Preparing of Missouri State Life 
for the men, D. K. Cumming of 
Approach. Arizona, gave an inter- 


esting and _ instructive 
talk on what facts should be known be- 
fore approaching an applicant for in- 
surance, in which he said: 


“Among the first facts an agent 
should know before approaching a pros- 
pect is a thorough knowledge of the 
different policies which his company 
writes and the rates on the various 
policies. He should know as far as 
possible whether or not his prospect 
is a good physical risk and what his 
financial strength is, whether he can 
pay for a policy and feep it in force. 
Next, he should be able to size up his 
man in a general way so he will know 
along what lines he will have to talk 
to interest him in the policy he wishes 
to present, then he should sail in with 
only one point in view, to land his man 
for as large a policy as possible, get 
him examined and get his check for 2 
premium, 


“In answer to your inquiry as to 
what a prospect it, will say that in my 
cpinion any person in good health, be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 60 years, is a 
prospect. Of course, there are several 
classes. One is the young man who 
wants to save his money and at the 
same time protect some relative. An- 
other is a man with a family who wants 
to protect them. Still another is the 
business man who carries insurance tc 
substantiate his credit, protect his busi- 
ness, secure his creditors, etc. 


“In my opinion the best way to find 
prospects is to keep working early and 
late, making it a point to meet and 
canvass as Many prospects every day 
as possible, in each case making a note 
of what excuses your various prospects 
make for not taking insurance at the 
time. Your memoranda will often be 
the means of landing your prospect for 
insurance at an early date. I believe it 
is always a good plan to get a good, 
strong letter from any person taking 
insuranee giving their friends and 
others a general recommendation of 
the good qualities of your company and 
the policies it writes. To get prospects 
in new localities, it is also a good plan 
to get letters from some of your friends 
te the most prominent professional 
and business men in the locality in 
which you intend to solicit business. 
Do your best to write one of these men 
and you will see how easy it is to get 
others interested in your policies as 
soon as they know Dr. Jones or Banker 
Robbins has taken a policy in your 
Company.” 


“You may ask me how 
to make men buy life 
insurance, or how to 
sell life insurance, and I 
would say no one can 
specifically formulate rules,” says B. 
B. Bernsten, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Hartford Life, “yet I 
can tell you what will produce appli- 
cations and what will make each of 
you permanent, regular producers of 
business. Will you follow the advice? 
You know few learn by advice, they 
demand experience—'‘that experience 
that costs so much. Now, listen—sys- 
tematic, intelligent, persistent, daily 


How to 
Make Men 
Insure. 


old-fashioned hard work will accom- 


plish the result for you and me—for us 
average men. 

“Iam not intending to disappoint you 
by stopping right here, so I start again 
at the beginning and say, be a diagnos- 
titian. What is a diagnostitian? Our 
medical director will tell you, but you 
don’t want a medical interpretation of 
a diagnostitian. The general agent to 
find proper field men must be a diagnos- 
titian; he must mentally weigh the 
man whom he geeks for a prospective 
agent; must decide as to the adapta- 
bility of the man, his integrity, fitness 
and ability to accomplish that most 
difficult task of convincing others; he 
must be full of vim, vigor and per- 
sistence; there is no room for the half 
hearted, the lazy, nor the debilitated 
man in our organization. 

“The field man must also be a diag- 
nostitian. He must be an expert in 
his conclusions as to how to approach 
the prospect, how to gain his interest, 
what plan of policy is best suited to 
the would-be insurant, when to bring 
about the subject and when to attempt 
to close the interview and secure the 
signature, 

“How to be a successful life under- 
writer, simply depends on how you 
meet whatever situation confronts you. 
In plainer language, how reliable are 
you as a diagnostitian. To prepare the 
foundation is possible to each of you, 
by proper use of your mental faculties. 
This is a study. You must think-—- 
think right—be an optimist. An optim- 
ist is a right thinker. So differently 
are we constituted that each must 
work out his own right line of thought. 
By right thinking we grow confident, 
calm under trial and competent.” 

= . = 


If every applicant was 

Policy Is Nil definitely impressed with 

Without a the fact that a policy 

Settlement. is of no use whatever 

until a payment is made, 
tnere would be fewer declined policies 
and fewer lapses. J. L. Babler, gen- 
eral manager of agencies of the Inter- 
national Life of St. Louis, touches the 
point when he says: 

“Without settlement a life insurance 
policy is worse than a piece of blank 
paper, because it has cost both the 
company and the agent time and 
money. Every man of experience knows 
that the time to get settlement is When 
the application is written. When thai 
is not done, the case grows harder 
from day to day. Of course, sometimes 
it is absolutely impossible to collect the 
premium when the application is taken. 
Some men won’t have it that way. 
Such cases should be followed up with 
lightning-like speed, and as soon as the 
policy comes to hand it should be 
presented for payment of the premium. 
Some agents take great chances by de- 
livering policies before collecting or 
getting any sort of settlement. The 
experience of all life insurance com- 
panies show that such a course will be 
certain to result in loss to the agent, 
and it will often get him into a bad 
hole with the company. Deliver the 
policy, but always get the settlement 
when you deliver the policy, unless 
you secure it with the application.” 

. . cs 


Dividends Exceed Premiums. 

Nathaniel M. Ridgway of Des Moines, 
Ia., insured with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in 1864 on the 10 payment life 
plan. The policy was for $2,000, and 
the ten premiums—age 38 at issue—ag- 
gregated $1,100.40. The total refunds 
(dividends) paid to Mr. Ridgway thus 
far amount to $1,155.02, or $54.62 more 
than the total premiums. 





The Equitable Life is credited with 
purchasing the $7,000,000 sewerage and 
drainage bonds lately issued by the 
city of New Orleans. 





OPPORTUNITY! 


The New York Agency of the Union Central Life Insurance Company, offers 
to a few life insurance men located in fields where production is limited, an 
opportunity to enter the business in New York City, the greatest insurance 
field in the country. Every facility will be given to ambitious and energetic 
men. 
Write to L. L. HOPKINS, General Manager 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 








FEDERAL LIFE 


Insurance in Force - - - ~ $20,000,000.CO 
Capital, Surplus and Reserv - 3,000,000.00 
An enterprising, progressive, 12 year old Life Insurance Company issuing all standard forms 
of term, non-participating, annual and deferred dividend policies. 
Accident and Health Department just being inaugurated. 
Exceptional opportunities for men of ability desiring to form PERMANENT connections. 
If interested address 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
CHICAGO 








Georgia Life Insurance Company 
OF MACON, GA. 


W. E. SMALL, President 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS $500,000 


LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Perfect Protection at a Reasonable Cost Under Safe, Sane and Conservative 
Management. First Class Openings in bothBranches fer PRODUCERS 


Address M. Y. Manley, Superintendent of Agencies 








FOUNDED 1868 


National Life Insurance Company 


Of the United States of America 
ALBERT M. JOHNSON Home Office: 
President National Life Bldg., Chicago 

THE COMPANY THAT GIVES AGENTS EVERY CONSIDERATION 

Honorable and industrious men with or without experience in Life 
Insurance are solicited as Field Representatives for this Company 
There are few companies as substantial and none with more desir 
able contracts for the rightmen. Our policy ontracts are the most 
attractive issued. 

Address all communications to ROBERT D. LAY, Secretary 


CHICAGO’S OLDEST AND STRONGEST COMPANY 





* 


The Emblem 





of Sound Insurance 














UNITED STATES ANNUITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO, 


OVER EIGHTY PER CENT 


of the Premium Income received in 1910, renewed in 
1911. Business that stays and pays is best for the 
‘agent and the Company. A clear,fair policy contract 
accomplishes this. 

WRITE HOME OFFICE FOR AGENCY 

















S3Livis GSZLINN 


WILLIAM T. SMITH, SECRETARY 


ANNUITY AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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MICHIGAN 
STATE LIFE 


DETROIT 
FREDERIC APPS, President 


We Want 


HARTFORD 
LIFE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PAYS TOP FIGURE COM- 
MISSIONS UNDER DIRECT 
ie Aen Sey RENEWAL CONTRACTS. 
in What Do You Want? 
oO HI O Where Can You Work? 


and ONE in SEE IF WE CAN SATISFY 


YOU 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Non-Participating 
Address HOWARD C. WADE, 


and Participating 
SUPERINTENDENT OF AGENCIES NEWEST FORMS 
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JONES AND PREPARATION. 





R. J. Mix Sees Big Returns In Store 
for Solicitors Who Aim To Be 
“A Little Ahead.” 





The September “Mix’s Mustard,” is- 
sued by R. J. Mix, New York manager 
for The Prudential, has considerable to 
say about the fellow who makes it a 
point to be “a little bit ahead of the 
game”; in position to take advantage 
of the opportunities presented. Mr. 
Mix is an optimist, because he does 
not see anything on the business or 
political horizon justifying a person in 
annexing himself to the ranks of the 
pessimists. In order to obtain the 
advantages of the existing and future 
prosperity, one must, according to Mv*. 
Mix, possess one of the characteristics 
or a certain individual named Jones. 
We quote from “Mix’s Mustard”: 


Be a Little Bit Ahead. 

“Funny thing about Jones—if he’s 
going off anywhere on a trip, he always 
packs his trunks a day or two before- 
hand! If he has an appointment with 
a man, he always tries hard to be on 
the spot a little ahead of the time 
agreed upon! Folks laugh at him 
sometimes for doing it, but, somehow, 
he’s got the habit, and I don’t suppose 
he could break it. Fact is, he doesn’t 
want to, for it’s a habit that has stood 
him in good stead many a time. Jones 
likes to see a fellow a little bit ahead 
of the game—Jones likes to see 4 
fellow prepared for whatever is going 
to happen, whether it be good things 
or bad—he never likes to be caught 
napping or see the train go off without 
him! He notices that the chaps who 
are ready are the fellows who seem to 
have the luck, and, when you size it 
right up, for the most part ‘luck’ is 
really nothing in the world but a piece 
of good fortune running up against a 
fellow who is ready for it! Maybe the 
fellow who wasn’t ready had the same 
chance, but you see—he wasn’t ready 
fr Rie Fe 9 

Cake Being Passed. 

“Are you ready—are you awake to 
this wonderful opportunity—are you 
going to be ‘a little ahead of the game’ 
—are you prepared for the harvest 
that’s going to be reaped by somebody 
-~are you going to be one of the reap- 
ers? I want to see you making more 
money in the next twelve months than 
you ever made in any similar period in 
your life, and you can do it if you are 
ready and on.the job! The time to 
have cake is when the cake is being 
passed! The cake is being passed 
now!” 





Do It Now. 





Vice-President Thos, A. Buckner of 
the New York Life, is distributing 
among the agency staff a card contain- 
ing a poem, entitled “Do It Now,” the 
words having been written by Chas. C 
Boland of the New York Life, ten 
years ago. We reproduce it herewith: 


Here’s a field that you can till, do it 
now— 
Ii will yield—if you but will, do it 
now. 
Take your “prospect” out to dine, 
Tell him that he’s got to sign, 
There, upon the dotted line—do it now! 


Do not let him put it off, do it now— 
Next week may come a little cough, 
or fevered brow. 
Don’t allow him to delay, 
Tell him life may slip away, 
And there’s no time like to-day—do it 
now! 


Yes, he’ll try to make you wait—but, 
do it now— 


He'll say, “remittances are late,” or 
anyhow 
He's “not exactly ready yet” 
And “certain things must first be 
met,” 
Agree with him, but don’t forget—he 
signs just now! 


Be at him every day and night, do it 
now— 
Ever keep the end in sight—to take i 
now, 
Soon he’ll see that you are right, 
And thank you for the clearer 
light; 
Persistency has won the fight,won it 
now! 


Do not leave him now alone, keep him 
now, 


Call the Doctor up by ’phone—do it 
now. 
As you have the application, 
Yield not to procrastination— 
Quick, secure examination, do it now! 


If your allotment you would fill, go 
out now— 

You can get business if you will, and 
get it now. 

Don’t idly sit bemoaning fate, 
Don’t talk about it being late— 
Get up, and on you “get a gait,” do it 

now! 





The Things That Count. 





Be systematic in your work the year 
round, This is important, and don't 
dcubt for one minute that the people 
notice it. They form an opinion of us 
which works either for or against us. 
System is a great helper. Use it in the 
field and in the office. I question the 
right to waste your own time, and we 
certainly have not a right to waste any 
ene else’s; that’s what usually occurs 
when we fail to be on time at an en- 
gagement or at the office. Fall in line 
with the office rules, for no superin- 
tendent will devise rules that will work 
against his own interests, and that 
which is a superintendent’s interest is 
ours, 


Good ideas can be obtained from ex- 
perienced and successful workers, and 
also from new men. Don’t depend too 
much on your assistant superintendent, 
but when assistance is needed, ask it. 
You won’t need to ask a live assistant 
twice, and oftentimes an assistant ca 
be of good service in closing cases, 
when the agent is just about beginning 
to think the calls are dead ones. As3- 
sistants and agents do not keep close 
enough to each other as a rule, for 
each one’s success depends on that of 
the other. 

Straight’ canvassing must be done. 
Ii an agent would put in ten hours a 
week canvassing in a vicinity in which 
he could get both Industrial and Ordi- 
nary, he would never lack for pros- 
pects, and prospects mean business 
every time. When an agent has an off- 
week or tw2, it means just this, he did 
not have the prospects. If an agent’s 
prospect-book contains, say thirty to 
forty prospects, that man is sure to 
turn some of them into Prudential 
policyholders if he will work, and that 
means everything. 


Also remember that things do not 
merely happen. We have to make them 


take place. Purpose—plans and actioa 
—mean success. Carelessness, inac- 
tion and laziness mean defeat.— 


CHARLES GLOVER, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Punctures Mortality Table. 





Benjamin Harrington of West Stony 
Creek, N. Y., died last week at the age 
of 101, and, on the same day, over a* 
Greenwich, N. Y., Mrs. Abigail McLean 
was celebrating her 10lst birthday, 
thus keeping up New York’s reputation 
for puncturing the mortality table. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


(Stock Company) 
ae ae 
The Company By the People 

imo: este Fue 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1911 was: 
526 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


6,432 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,524,268 per day in New Insurance 
Issued and Revived. 


$233,386.44 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$128,468.73 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN President 








J. G. WALKER, President 
T. WM. PEMBERTON, ist Vice-President 





” . J e 
The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
ORGANIZED 1871 
Home Office - - RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance 
The PIONEER Southern Industrial Life Insurance Company 

Its Policies are clear and definite in their provisions and their values are absolutely 


guarantee 
ia RS EE cbcbavaccescnesivoeee $7,378,967.24 
= cee ete December RE be NRIR 5.975.285.33 
“December 31, 1911..............seeseees 1,408,681.91 
December 31, 1911....... ......--+ee0+s 78,499,874.00 
Total Fapments to ’ Policyhoiders since Organization Sehinennisenidnineede 11,859,251.74 


W. L. 7. ROGERSON, 2nd Vice-President 
E. D. HARRIS, Secretary 


Company 












CLL) 
SAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
GOOD AGENCY CONTRACTS TO GOOD AGENTS 
APPLY TO HOME OFFICE, 178 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
————or To—— 
W. N. COMPTON, General Agent, 220 Broadway, New York 
FRANCIS MARSH, Mgr. for Eastern Mass., 120 Franklin 8t., Boston 

WHITE & FENWICK, State Agents, Union Bldg., 9 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 

The Company issues the best and most liberal forms of Life, Endowment and Term 
Policies, complying with the rigid requirements of the Massachusetts Laws 











ROME INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROME, 


GA. 





J. C. PORTER, Vice-Pres. and Manager 





INDUSTRIAL AGENTS WANTED IN 
GEORGIA AND ALABAMA 




















Always have in your 

Others Have vest pocket a dollar, 
Tried This, a half-dollar, a quar- 
Have You? ter, two dimes and a 
nickel, in order to 

show how easy it ought to be to put 
an annual premium of from $36.50 to 
$365 for as much life insurance as it 
will purchase on the plan selected. 
Suppose you are negotiating with a 
prospect whose age calls for an annual 
premium of $36.50. Very well; skip 
any mention of that amount, and then 
proceed to illustrate your point by tap- 
ping your V. P. till for a ten-cent piece. 
Show him that one of these little coins 


put away every day will buy a policy 
and create the much-desired estate. At 
age 24, for example, they would buy 
over $2,200 of Whole Life or $1,600 of 
T'wenty-Payment Life Insurance. Yes. 
indeed, brother, a man feels pretty 
small and “some” airtight who will trz 
to get by that ten-cent argument, yet 
he might turn down a flat “thirty-six- 
fifty” proposition without the slightest 
hesitancy.—The Prudential Record. 





License to operate in Georgia has 
been granted the Newark Fire, of New 
Jersey. 
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BROKERAGE UNPROFITABLE? 








According to information given out by 
life insvrance companies brokerage 
business is less profitable to the com- 
panies, and, in consequence, to the 
policyholder, for three reasons. First, 
there is a larger lapse ratio; second, 
there are more rejections, and third, the 
mortality on brokerage business is 
higher. 

A medical examiner of several con- 
servative companies cites two general 
agencies in a given city. The first has 
practically no brokerage business while 
the second has very little else. The re 
jections in the second agency are 10 per 
cent. more than in the first, and not- 
withstanding this selection, indicative 
of care, the mortality in the second 
agency is 15 per cent. higher than that 
of the first, 

As regards lapses, it is a well known 
fact that the lapse rate is considerably 
higher on brokerage business than in 


connection with that written by the 


agent. 
These conclusions or observations 
lead to the query: Does brokerage 


business pay? 





THE DAY OF RBCKONING. 





A striking example of the danger of 
maintaining insufficient reserveg for 
meeting deferred liability claims is af- 
forded by the Empire State Surety Com- 
pany of New York, which has been forc- 
ed to cease business, and is arranging 
for liquidation. 

One of the chief factors in the failure 
of the once promising company, accord- 
ing to the representatives of the New 
York Insurance Department, was the 
overconfidence of its former manage- 
ment in the defenses offered to liability 
claims and the resultant inadequacy of 
the reserves set aside for their settle- 
ment. 

Failure in this important respect 
could have but one result, and it is a 
surprising as well as a regrettable fact 
that the responsible officials of the Em- 
pire State Surety did not realize this 
fundamental truth before it was too 
late. 





Unable to agree upon a common basis 
the plan of uniform commissions for 
West Virginia has been abandoned tem- 
poracily. 





THEY PAY ONLY UNDER DURESS. 





Certain counties of Texas have awak- 
ened to the fact that personal bondsmen 
pay claims under their obligation as 
sureties only when brought to the bar 
of justice and threatened with the law. 
A county judge in Texas was amazed 
the other day to discover that thousands 
of dollars was due the county on claims 
against personal sureties appearing in 
only one class of judicial cases, namely 
convict bonds. Steps have been taken 
to collect on these claims and all solvent 
sureties will be made for once to real- 
ize that signing a bond is no gentle pas- 
time, but is a very serious business that 
requires lots of capital, surplus, various 
kinds of reserves and considerable un- 
derwriting experience. 





WOULD STOP PROMOTIONS. 





Insurance Commissioner Moore of Ohio 
Plans to Drive Operators From 
State. 





Declaring it his purpose to drive from 
Ohio scheming promoters, who, he says, 
are selling insurance stock at three or 
four times its real value, State Insur- 
ance Superintendent Moore has asked 
Governor Harmon to recommend to the 
Legislature the enactment of a law reg- 
ulating the organization of insurance 
companies and sale of their stock. Mr. 
Moore said to-day that a “clean-up” of 
$2,000,000 on the part of the schemers 
has been made within six months, the 
figures being based on reports that he 
has received. 

Commissioner Moore states that in 
the past few years the business of pro- 
moting insurance companies has be- 
come a fruitful field for promoters. The 
latter concern then proceeds to sell the 
stock of the former at as many as four 
times its par value. 

Commissioner Moore says the secur- 
ities company and the highly exploited 
but non-admitted paper insurance com- 
pany appears to have taken the place 
of the paper gold mine in the field of 
get-rich-quick schemes. He points out 
that investments in an insurance com- 
pany furnish no short cut to wealth. 

“The Legislature should regulate and 
prescribe the terms and conditions un- 
der which sales of stock can be made 
in an insurance company, both before 
end after admission,” said Moore. 





Still Halting. 





Although nearly five months have 
now elapsed since an organization was 
decided upon by the steam boiler in- 
surance men, no steps have yet been 
taken to put it in operation. A meeting 
of those interested was held at Hart- 
ford some days ago, but without accom- 
plishing anything definite. 





Massachusetts Bonding Appointment. 





The Mas.achusetts Bonding has ap- 
»ointed F. Seymour Giles manager of 
its metropvlitan plate glass departmeat 
and has:also appointed Jose N. Ferrer 
assistant munager. Messrs. Giles and 
Ferrer were both recently with the 
plate glass department of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. Mr. Giles was previous- 
ly with the Casualty Co. of America. 





Address by E. E. Rittenhouse. 





E. E. Rittenhouse, conservation com- 
missioner of the Equitable Life, will 
deliver an address at the National 
Conservation Congress at Indianapolis 
en October 2 on the subject of “Human 
Life As An National Asset.” 


Superintendent of Agencies H. J. 
Hogue, of the Scottish Union and Na- 
tional, is back in Hartford, from an ex- 
tended business trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 





SOUTHERN COMPANIES MERGE 


SOUTH ATLANTIC & AM, NATIONAL 








Edmund Strudwick, President of Rich- 
mond Co., To Head Combination— 
Headquarters at Richmond. 





Plans are under way looking to a 
merger of the South Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, with the American ‘National 
Life of Lynchburg, Va., on October 1 
next. Already, directors of both com- 
panies have unanimously approved the 
plan and it only remains for the stock- 
holders to ratify their action, This will 
be done shortly. The combined insti- 
tution will be known as the Atlantic 
Life Insurance Company, with head- 
quarters in Richmond. 

Edmund Strudwick, president of the 
South Atlantic for the last seven years, 
is slated for head of the merged com- 
pany. Wallace A. Taylor of Lyncn- 
burg, will be its vice-president. He is 
now head of the American National. 

The merger will give combined assets 
of $1,650,000, with nearly $25,000,000 
insurance in force. In addition to the 
legal reserve required by the State, 
surplus protection to policyholders will 
aggregate $375,000. 

The secretary of the new company 
will be Charles G, Taylor, Jr., now sec- 
retary of the South Atlantic. The as- 
sistant secretary will be ‘Noble M. Jor- 
dan, now assistant secretary of the 
American National. 

“This proposed consolidation,” says a 
statement issued by the management of 
the South Atlantic, “means a great deal 
to the citizens of Virginia and the en- 
tire South, for by the combination of 
these two companies there is created 
a stronger and more aggressive or- 
ganization than either of them could 
be separately for some time to come. 
The policyholders are to be congratu- 
lated because of the fact that there 
is @ greater volume of assets and 
larger capital and surplus behind their 
policies than heretofore, and ‘because 
the management will in future years 
be able to furnish insurance at a lower 
cost than it has been able to do in the 
past. 

“It will be of interest to the public 
and policyholders as well as the stock- 
holders to know that the insurance 
commissioner of the State has been 
carefully consulted witn reference to 
every fact in the completion of these 
plans and thoroughly approves the 
move on the part of the two com- 
panies,” 

It is stated that the new company 
will continue to occupy the present 
quarters of the South Atlantic in Rich- 
mond until next spring, when more 
spacious quarters will be secured. 





For Lower Medical Fee. 





The committee on medical fees of the 
American Life Convention recommend- 
ed that an effort be made to make a $3 
fee for medical examinations uniform, 
and if necessary in the dealings with 
the various medical associations to com- 
promise on the $5 and $3 scale, with 
extra fees for microscopic examinations. 





Writing in honor of F. C. Parsons, 
comptroller, during the month of Aug- 
ust, the agency force of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust doubled the volume se- 
eured for the similar month of 1911, 
and also broke all records for monthly 
production during 1912. Mr. Parsons 
is a man of few words but a loyal offi- 
cer. He was selected from the home 
office staff of the New York Life for 
the important post he now holds with 
the P. L. & T. by Mr. Baldwin at the 
time of the organization of the com- 
pany and none have noted its remark- 
able progress with greater pride than 
he. 


Mrs. F. C. Moore, widow of the late 
Francis C. Moore, former president of 
the Continental, and mother of Henry 
Evans, died last week. Mr, Moore died 
on March 17 last. 











OF PERSONAL INTEREST | 3 





Carroll L. DeWitt, former general 
agent at Chicago for the Newark Fire, 
has just returned from an extended 
trip abroad during which he visited 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Germany. Mr. DeWitt’s strenuous 
work in lining up the Western busi- 
ness of the Newark has not dulled his 
appreciation of the finer things, and 
he has brought back for the edifica- 
tion of his friends many charming ac- 
counts of experiences and things. seen 
and heard under other skies that are 
both interesting and instructive. His 
loyalty which always marked his busi- 
ness associations was unconsciously 
displayed in a little act of patriotism 
that would abash a less staunch citi- 
zen. During his trip he always car- 
ried, just peeping from his breast 
pocket, a little silk American flag. 
That flag was the source of many in- 
teresting experiences that escaped 
other travelers. Mr. DeWitt found that 
in Hngland, the flag added nothing to 
the cordiality of his reception, while in 


marked contrast, in Germany, it 
created interest, admiration, and a 
warm hospitality. Mr. DeWitt saw 


nothing abroad that was better than 
“America”—or the fire insurance busi- 
ness. 





E. E. Cole, president of the National 
Fire, of Pittsburgh, and mainly re- 
sponsible for the signal success gained 
by the company, is not nearly so well- 
known in managerial underwriting 
circles as he should be. Of a retiring 
disposition, Mr. Cole shuns the lime- 
light, working instead quietly, persis- 
tently and ably for the upbuilding of 
his company and for the business of 
fire insurance generally. A former 
field man he knows the agency side 
of the business intimately and loses no 
opportunity to help the business prv- 
ducer, a fact that contributes not a 
little to his successful management of 
the National Union. In the decade 
that has elapsed since the company 
was formed its premium income has 
steadily increased and now exceeds 
$2,000,000 a year. The quality of its 
yusiness may be inferred when it is 
noted that the National Union’s rein- 
surance reserve is practically equal to 
its net premium receipts. So much has 
been attained by the pursuit of high- 
grade honorable business practices. 





One of the weddings of especial Fall 
interest is that of John A. Griffin, vice- 
president of the American Bonding of 
Baltimore, and its New York manager, 
and Mrs. Corinne Keller Burbridge, of 
St. Louis. Mrs. Burbridge has for sev- 
eral years made her home at the 
Marie Antoinette, New York. She is 
the daughter of the late George Keller, 
of St. Louis, and her family still carry 
on the large Keller manufacturing in- 
terests of that city. Mr. Griffin and 
Mrs. Burbridge were married on the 
1ith inst. in the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament, this city. It was a very 
quiet affair with few beside the im- 
mediate families present. Miss Marie 
Louise Keller attended her sister and 
Thomas S. Griffin brother of the groom 
was Mr. Griffin’s best man. Mr. 
Griffin is a force in New York surety 
circles, and comes of a very well 
known Brooklyn family, his father be- 
ing Dr. John Griffin, of that borough. 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffin are to make their 
home in Manhattan. 





D. W. Armstrong, Jr., president of the 
Empire State Surety Company, of New 
York, and head of the D. W. Armstrong 
Agency, is a Bull Moose enthusiast 
and was a delegate to both the National 
and the New York State gatherings of 
the new party. A thorough-going pro- 
gressive Mr. Armstrong has implicit 
faith in the integrity and capacity of 
Colonel Roosevelt and is doing all one 
man can do to secure the election of the 
redoubtable T. R. 
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FIRE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT | 








FIRE PREVENTION IN NEW JERSEY. 





Proposed That Municipalities Through- 
out State Unite in Enforcing Safety 
Measures. 





Among other matters slated for dis- 
cussion at the annual convention of 
the New Jersey Fire chiefs, at Atlan- 
tic City to-day, is the organization of a 
State Fire Prevention Association. 

The matter will be brought before 
the convention by C. Albert Gasser, in- 
spector of combustibles and fire risks 
of the Newark department. Captain 
Gasser said that in many States there 
are such organizations, and in Ken- 
tucky there is already a movement on 
foot to establish a National Fire Pre- 


vention Association, composed of rep- 
resentatives of all State organizations. 

“The associations now organized in 
many States are doing splendid work,” 
said Captain Gasser, “Wide awake, en- 
terprising and educational methods 
are being used to show how much can 
be done toward preventing fire. No 
concerted efforts have been made 
in New Jersey and in fact only in 
Newark and Jersey City are depart- 
ments of fire prevention maintained. 

“In these two cities the State asso- 
ciation would be of little benefit. It is 
the smaller cities that will derive the 
benefits. Newark and Jersey City, 
profiting by experience, could furnish 
valuable information and data to the 
association thus formed and: in that 
way our work would not be confined 
to the city alone, but would be for the 
benefit of our smaller sisters as well. 

“The fire chiefs to whom I have 
written have received the suggestion 
with enthusiasm. It is on their invita- 
tion that I will appear before the 
chief’s convention on Thursday. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the asso- 
ciation will be formed.” 


BETTER THAN CLAIMED. 





Merchants Fire of Denver Found to 
Have Surplus in Excess of That 
Shown in Report. 

The examination of the books of the 
Merchants Fire of Denver by the Colo- 
rado Insurance Department was com- 
pleted September 5. The examination 
was made at the request of the company 
to verify the report made to the depart- 
ment at the close of last year. The com- 
pany is seeking to enter Illinois, and 
the department’s verification of its an- 
nual report was necessary to secure ad- 
mission to that State. 

In three particulars, the examination 
revealed a better condition than expect- 
ed by the company. Actuary Upton’s 
report increased the company’s surplus 
at the end of last year from $94,089.12, 


as shown by the company, to $95,319.13, 
which, with the capital stock of $200,- 
000, gave the company a total surplus to 
protect policyholders of $295,319.13. 

The company's estimate of unpaid 
losses was $6,521.05, while the actual 
losses were shown to be but $5,443.64. 

The company’s estimate on taxes due 
was $2,084.16, while the actual taxes 
paid were $1,931.56. 

Aside from these differences, all in 
the company’s favor, the examination 
verified the annual report as correct in 
every particular. 

Actuary Upton’s report also shows the 
condition of the company on July 1, 
1912, with a surplus increased to $300,- 
067.79. 

The company is complimented on the 
painstaking exactness with which its 
books are kept. The report concludes: 
“Tihe loss ratio of forty per cent, in 1911 
and 52 per cent. for first six months of 
1912 indicates careful underwriting. 





INFORMING THE PUBLIC. 





Arrangements Made for Posting Fire 
Prevention Bulletins Throughout 
Kansas. 





Arrangements have been made with- 
in the past few days to post fire preven- 
tion bulletins in practically every post 
uffice in Kansas. Permission to do so 
has been secured from C. A. Granfield, 
Assistant Postmaster General at Wash- 
ington. The move was started by Col. 
Sam. T. Woolard, chairman of the fire 
waste committee of the Kansas Fire 
Prevention Association and president 
of the Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress. The bulletins are being 
framed and will be placed in every post 
office in Kansas where wall space can 
be secured for them. Bulletins carry 
on their face a letter from Mr. Gran- 
field and Col. Woolard, authorizing 
postmasters to accept them. 

The bulietins call attention to care- 
jessness in the handling of rubbish, 
matches, etc. They warn the public 
against rubber tube connections for gas 
stoves, faulty chimneys, and urge that 
a sane Fourth of July be observed. 
Unnecessary accumulations of rubbish, 
careless handling of cigar stumps, 
waste papers, etc., are condemned. The 
Association hopes by means of these 
hulletins to conduct a campaign of edu- 
cation that materially decreases fire 
waste in the State. 





Lost to Local Agents. 





Local agents at Dothan, Ala., have 
lost to New York city brokers the $49,- 
700 line of te Farmers Cotton Oil 
Company. The following companies, 
none licensed in Alabama, are on the 
risk: Stuyvesant Pacific, Greenwich, 
American, Potomac, Sovereign, Na- 
tional General, London Insurance Co., 
East India Central Union, Western 
Empire. 
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CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


A wise agent makes his strongest company 
his leader. That company is certain 
to be the Continental. 


Home Office Western Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 332 South La Salle St., Chicago 


HENRY EVANS, President 
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Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 





Ten thousand loyal agents prove the practical 
value of representing the Fidelity-Phenix 





Home Office Western Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 137 South La Salle St., Chicago 


HENRY EVANS, President 
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FIDELITY (FIRE) UNDERWRITERS 


OF NEW YORK 


Backed by almost illimitable _re- 
sources, the Fidelity Underwriters 
policy is the strongest fire policy 


issued today. 


Gross Combined Assets........ $39,910,002 
Policyholders’ Surplus.......... $22,727,588 


Home Office Western Office 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 332 South La Salle St., Chicago 
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What Will The 
Assured Say 


AFTER A 





Loss ? WILL HE BE SATISFIED WITH THE INDEMNITY YOU GIVE 


HIM? DON’T TAKE CHANCES, PLACE YOUR _ BUSINESS WITH THE 


GENERAL FIRE OF PARIS, FRANCE 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST FRENCH COMPANY. 


2 ee 


——— 


WRITE FOR AN AGENCY TO 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 


United States Managers 


123 William Street :: New York City 


—— 
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GRADED COMMISSION PROBLEM 


SOUTHERN MAN HAS NOVEL PLAN. 
Proposes Contingent‘on Net Aggregate 
Profit of All Companies 
in Agency. 





Leslie Partridge of Pensacola, Fia., 
contributes to The Journal of Commerce 
his views in the discussion on graded 
commissions and presents the novel 
proposition of paying the contingent 
upon the aggregate net profits of all 
the companies in an agency, which 
may appeal to all underwriters. He 
says: 

“While a large majority of the local 
agents in the South have accepted the 
graded plan of commissions, they have 
done so because they felt that it is the 
only plan which the companies at this 
time have beqn ableto adopt. The pref- 
erence of this same majority, however, 
would be for a contingent plan of com- 
pensation if it were possible to obtain 
it. While the matter appears to have 
been settled, temporarily at least, few 
agents believe that it has been settled 
right or in such a way as affords a ra- 
tional basis of compensation, the offer 
of the graded plan being merely a ‘sop 
to Cerebus,’ or so regarded by the 
agents. It has put the companies in the 
anomalous position of paying a prem- 
ium for notoriously unprofitable classes, 
dissatisfied many agents with the incon- 
venient rate increases found necessary 
and with the complexities of its opera- 
tion costly of time and correspondence, 
and yet, according to our view, so far 
from solving anything, it has merely 
tended to aggravate some well known 
evils and abuses of the business. 

“The fact is the business has not been 
and is not now upon a rational basis 
and the enormous growth of business 
accentuates the failure of the agency 
system to adapt itself to changed and 
modern conditions. No other big busi- 
ness to-day could long exist, or would, 
for that matter, be tolerated whose 
methods of business remained s0 futile | 
and costly. 

“The contingent plan of commissions, 
which puts the local agent on the same 
side of the counter with the company 
and affords him a direct and monetary 
interest in the expense and the loss 
ratio, is the rational basis and would 
unquestionably prove corrective of most 
of the problems of the business to-day. 
Why the companies failed to adopt this 
plan has not been explained, but if the 
paramount objection offered by the com- 
panies arose from the fact that such a 
plan would render the business of an, 
agency shifting from company to com- 
pany, I have a suggestion to offer which 
I am led to believe obviates this objec- 
tion. 

“This plan contemplates the organiza- 
tion and operation of an independent 
bureau or clearing house through which 
alone is offered, accounted and dis- 
tributed an additional commission con- 
tingent upon the net profits of each 
agency, said profits to be determined by 
aggregating the premiums, losses and | 
expenses of the subscribing companies 
as if they constituted one company. This 
bureau would propose to receive annual 
reports from each subscribing company 
showing only two items for each agency 
of that company, viz., paid-for business 
and paid losses, including expenses. 
Recording these items and with regard 
for only the subscribing companies rep- 
resented in each agency, it would cast 
wp the record of each agency and there- 
wpon furnish both company and agent 
with a statement showing contingent 
commission due from each company, 
said contingent commission being such 
proportion of a given percentage of the 
aggregate profits of the subscribing com- 
panies in the agency as the paid-for 
business of each company bears to the 
total paid-for business of all the sub- 
scribing companies in the agency. Such 
would be the sole function of this bu- 
reau, and with other matters not direct- | 
ly affecting the simple purpose of ren- | 
dering this annual accounting it should | 
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have nothing to do. No further corres- 
pondence with either company or agent 
should be necessary, no contracts or 
agreements with agents save only the 
publication of its purpose and the names 
of the subscribing companies. 

Would Steady Business. 

“Such a plan as the above affords an 
agent no reason for shifting his busi- 
ness, leaving his profits unaffected by a 
disposition to do the decent thing ‘by a 
company which has had a loss. It puts 
the burden of taxes and such other ex- 
penses directly upon the agent and gives 
him an immediate monetary interest 
close at home in the fire waste problem, 
fire prevention measures and protection, 
economical adjustments and _ kindred 
problems now attacked by preachment 
and appeal. If such a contingent is paid 
as a bonus or gratuity, it cannot be ob- 
jected that the bureau becomes an ille- 
gal combine in any sense, nor that its 
organization and operation will be com- 
plex or expensive, while the cost of busi- 
ness to the companies would be con- 
siderably less than under a contingent 
commission paid separately by each 
company. The plan is susceptible of 
application under all conditions and 
doesn’t require that the local agent be 
regenerated or purged of his iniquities 
or become long-sighted and self-sacri- 
ficing. It does not require that all the 
companies or even a majority of them 
represented in each agency adopt this 
plan, though obviously failure to do 
so places outside companies at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. However you ana- 
lyze it, such a plan as I have out- 
lined would if tried out by a few com- 
panies prove sound and feasible.” 

The illustration of proposed method 
of accounting and distributing a con- 


Additional Fire Co’s for Rochester. 

By October first it is expected three 
additional fire companies will have 
been established at Rochester, N. Y., 
thus materially increasing the fire pro- 
tective facilities of the city. 





tingent commission based upon the 
aggregate net profits of an agency fur- 
nished by Mr. Partridge was as follows: 


Name Gf GeOROR ss cvvccaie &60cdaewes Supe 
LMOMRIOD. ices casecevgosa ikaesenpeeeie® 
Net Net loss. Con. 

Name prem’s includ’g Differ- Pfo- Com. 
of Co.— paid expenses ence portion. 10% 


Phoenix. $5,000 $4,000 $1,000 5-20 $150 
Home... 3,000 5,000 *2,000 3-20 99 
People’s. 4,000 2,000 2,000 4-20 120 
Ger.-Am, 1,000 Nil 1,000 1-20 30 
Royal... 5,000 8,000 2,000 5-20 150 
London. 2,000 Nil 2,000 2-20 6) 





$20,000 $14,000 $6,000 20-20 $609 
*Decrease. 

The plan distributes the payment of 
the contingent between the companies 
in proportion to the amount of the 
premiums paid. The expenses of oper- 
ating Ahe accounting bureau to be de- 
ducted from the contingent, and will 
prove a very small percentage of the 
fund distributed. Report furnished each 
company should show only aggregate 
azency premiums and losses and only 
that company’s share of commission 
due. 

Only paid premiums and paid losses 
to be accounted. 

Companies represented in an agency 
but not subscribing to bureau to be 
disregarded. 


A. B. ANDREWS CONDITION SERIOUS 


Manager of S. E. U. A., After Long 
lliness Has Leg Amputated—Blood- 
Poisoning Threatened. 





After a prolonged illness of several 
weeks, during most of which time h2 
was unconscious, blood-poisoning was 
ndded to the other complications threat- 
ening A. b. Andrews, manager of the 
Southeastern Underwriters Association, 
and his right leg had to be amputated. 
His condition is most critical and his 
many friends in the business feel 
o— the affliction that has overtaken 

Im, 





Length 14 in. 





HOW EASY IT IS TO OPERATE! 





Weight 5 lbs. filled 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING C0., New York city 


PYRENE 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


TURN HANDLE TO LEFT 
WORK LIKE A PUMP 


DIRECT STREAM AT EDGE OF 
FLAMES 


The PYRENE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER, filled 
with the compound 
PYRENE, is the most 
effective extinguisher of 
incipient fires known to 
science. 


The double-acting, power- 
ful pump throws a stream of 
PYRENE a distance of 
thirty feet. It is easy to 
operate. On account of its 
small size and weight, the 
PYRENE FIRE EXTIN- 
GUISHER van be carried to 
any part of a building and 
put to instant use. 


PYRENE, the extinguish- 
ing compound, smothers 
flames instantly and is 
efficient on fires in the most 
inflammable materials. 








Included in the lists of 
Approved Fire Appli- 
ances issued by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 




















INVESTIGATE LLOYDS. 





(Continued from page 1.) 
will come up in securing the proper leg- 
islation needed. The department in this 
new line of inquiry does not seek to 
curtail insurance facilities of the pub- 
lic, but rather to extend the powers of 
the authorized companies so that they 
can legally offer every proper facility 
to the assured, giving complete cover- 
age of all hazards without the necessity 
of securing a number of independent 
policies from several companies. 

The new move by the New York De- 
partment was decided upon after Super- 
intendent Emmet and his assistants 
had reached the conclusion that it was 
{impossible under the present law to 
secure the necessary legal evidence 
which would result in checking the 
placing here of irresponsible Lloyds, 
London, policies, or the soliciting of 
business on behalf of Lloyds, London, 
policies which were issued by finan- 
cially responsible underwriters, but are 
unauthorized and divert the legitimate 
business of the authorized companies. 
The investigations of the department 
showed that it is the practice of some 
brokers to have some one from their 
office approach large mercantile houses 
with the suggestion that they can 
cheapen the cost of the firm’s fire in- 
surance by having part of the line car- 
ried by Lloyds, London, and the balance 
placed through the broker he repre- 
sents in regularly admitted companies. 
If the suggestion meets with favor the 
representative of the insurance broker 
is appointed “Insurance Manager” for 
the mercantile house and he writes 
direct to the Lloyds, London, brokers in 
Lendon, using the mercantile firm’s 
stationery. The assured is instructed 
to remit his premium direct to London 
and the commission to the insurance 
brokerage house here is adjusted later. 
The records in the Complaint Bureau 
of the department show that on many 
of the lines handled in this way H. B. 
Sedgwick & Co., of London, are the 
brokers on behalf of Lloyds, Londoa, 
underwriters, and apparently supply 
the policies direct to the assured. . 

The blanket bankers fidelity and 
robbery policy issued by Lloyds, Lon- 
don, underwriters, which is making in- 
roads into the business of authorized 
surety and casualty companies because 
of the complete coverage given and 
the very simple terms of the contract, 
is being sold at about 1% per cent a 
rate lower than could be secured if 
the banker had the same hazards cov- 
ered in the separate policies which 
the present law requires authorized 
companies to issue. 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment hopes that its inquiry abroad 
will bring to light substantial infor- 
mation as to the financial responsi- 
bility of the Lloyds, London, under- 
writers. The department is paying 
special attention to the result of the 
inquiry which was recently started in 
the British Parliament by Sir Harold 
Elveston when he interrogated the pres- 
ident of the board of trade as to the 
guarantees deposited by the Lloyds 
underwriters for the fire risks they 
had assumed. The fact, however, that 
thus far the Lloyds underwriters have 
evaded the British Board of Trade’s 
efforts to secure statements of the 
financial standing of the individual 
members does not lead the New York 
department to be oversanguine that it 
will readily secure all the data it de- 
sires. However, the insurance depart- 
ment believes that some of the respon- 
sible underwriters are not aware that 
their policies are being placed here in 
violation of the law, and also hopes 
that it can secure information as to 
who are the reputable and responsible 
underwriters so that the public here 
can be better safeguarded. However, 
the more complete remedy of the situ- 
ation is looked fer in legislation which 
will allow admitted companies to sell 
the forms of policies which the exi- 
gencies of our business require and 
are at present only obtainable in 
Lloyds, London. 
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UPHOLDS IRON SAFE CLAUSE 


COMPANIES SUSTAINED BY COURT. 








New York Circuit Court Reversed by 
United States Court in Kline 
Bros. Case. 





An important decision has just been 
rendered by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals which wpholds the val- 
idity of the “iron safe clause” and re 
verses the decision of the Circuit Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 
The opinion which was given in the 
case of Royal Insurance Co. and the 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Co., plaintiff, vs. Kline Brothers & Co. 
defendants, was as follows: 

This is a writ of error to a judgment 
entered on a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff directed by the court. The ac- 
tion was to recover for loss by fire of 
tobacco insured by the defendant. Many 
questions have ‘been argued by counsel 
which need not be considered, because 
the case must be reversed for failure of 
the insured to perform the warranty 
known as the iron safe clause, which 
is as follows: 

“Iron safe clause warranty to keep 
books and inventories and to produce 
them in case of loss. The following 
covenant and warranty is hereby made 
a part of this policy: 

“1. The assured will, at least once in 
each calendar year, take a complete 
itemized inventory of stock on hand, 
showing the different grades and brands, 
and unless such inventory has been 
taken within twelve calendar months 
prior to the date of this policy, one shall 
be taken in detail within thirty days of 
issuance of this policy, or this policy 
shall be null and void from such date, 
and upon demand of the assured the un- 
earned premium from such date shall 
be returned. 

“2. The assured will keep a set of 
books which ghall clearly and plainly 
present a complete record of business 
transacted, including all purchases, 
sales and shipments, both for cash and 
credit, and an itemized record showing 
each grade of tobacco manufactured and 
on sale, and shipments of same by grade 
from date of inventory, as provided for 
in first section of this clause, and during 
the continuance of this policy. 

“3. The assured will keep such books, 
record of grades and inventory, also the 
last preceding inventory, if such has 
been taken, securely locked in a fire- 
proof safe at night and at all times 
when the building mentioned in this 
policy is not actually opened for busi- 
ness, or, failing in this, the assured will 
keep such books, inventories and record 
of grades in some places not exposed by 
a fire which would destroy the afore- 
said building. In the event of failure to 
produce such set of books, inventories 
and record of grades for the inspection 
of this company, this policy shall be- 
come null and void, and such failure 
shall constitute a perpetual bar to any 
recovery thereon.” 

The policy sued on was issued July 
20, 1908. The fire occurred March 19, 
1909. The plaintiff had not been in ex- 
istence for twelve months before that 
date and no inventory had been previ- 
ously taken. ‘Therefore, under the first 
paragraph of the iron safe clause, it was 
the duty of the insured to take an in- 
ventory on or before August 19, and un- 
der the second paragraph to keep books 
which should present a complete record 
of the business from the date of the in- 
ventory, and under the third paragraph 
to keep the inventory and books in a 
securely locked iron safe. The failure 
to take an inventory makes the policy 
null and void. It is a condition subse- 
quent preventing recovery if relied upon 
by the defendant. When the parties to 
the contract have agreed upon such cov- 
enants courts have no right to inquire 
into the reason for them or to qualify 
them or to ignore them (Imperial Fire 
Insurance Co. vs. Coos Co., 151 U. S., 
452, 462). 

Must Observe Contract. 

“Contracts of insurance are contracts 
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of indemnity wpon the terms and condi- | 


tions specified in the policy or policies, 
embodying the agreement of the par- 
ties. For a comparatively small con- 
sideration the insurer undertakes to 
guaranty the insured against loss or 
damage, upon the terms and conditions 
agreed upon, and upon no other, and 
when called upon to pay, in case of loss, 
the insurer, therefore, may justly insist 
upon the fulfillment of these terms. If 
the insured cannot bring himself within 
the conditions of the policy, he is not 
entitled to recover for the loss. The 
terms of the policy constitute the meas- 
ure of the insurers’ liability and, in or- 
der to recover, the assured must show 
himself within those terms; and if it ap- 
pears that the contract has been ter- 
minated by the violation on the part of 
the assured of its conditions, then there 
can be no right of recovery. The com- 
pliance of the assured with the terms 
of the contract is a condition precedent 
to the right of recovery. [f the assured 
has violated or failed to perform the 
conditions of the contract, and such vio- 
lation or want of performance has not 
been waived by the insurer, then the as- 
sured cannot recover. It is immaterial 
to consider the reasons for the condi- 
tions or provisions on which the con- 
tract is made to terminate, or any other 
provision of the policy which has been 
accepted and agreed upon. It is enough 
that the parties have made certain 
terms, conditions on which their con- 
tract shall continue or terminate. The 
courts may not make a contract for the 
parties. Their function and duty con- 
sist simply in enforcing and carrying 
out the one actually made.” 

The provision of the iron safe clause 
requiring the keeping of an inventory 
was considered in Southern Insurance 
Company vs, Knight (111 Ga., 622). The 
court said at pp. 629-630: 

“It appears from the plaintiffs’ testi- 
mony that they had not taken an inven- 
tory of the stock of goods which was 
covered by the policy within twelve 
months prior to the date of the policy, 
nor did they take one within thirty days 
after the date of its issuance. The plain- 
tiffs introduced evidence tending to 
prove that the insurance was written on 
the very first day they opened their 
store, and that they had on hand that 
day the invoices representing all pur- 
chases made by them, and that every 
article contained in the invoices was on 
that day in the store, and that they ex- 
hibited such invoices to the agent of the 
company who wrote the policy. It is 
contended by the plaintiffs that this 
was at least a substantial compliance 
with that portion of the iron safe clause 
which required an inventory, and that, 
as loss occurred within less than twelve 
months from the date the policy was 
written, they are not precluded from re- 
covering on the policy merely because 
they failed to make an inventory within 
thirty days. A clause of the character 
designated im the policy as the ‘iron safe 
clause’ has been held by this court to 
ibe valid, and to constitute a warranty 
and not a mere representation (Scottish 
Union Co. vs. Stubbs, 98 Ga., 754). In 
the opinion in that case Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Simmons uses this language: “This 
clause constitutes a promissory war- 
ranty. It binds the assured to do cer- 
tain things for the protection of the in- 
surer, and is important as providing a 
check against fraud on the part of the 
assured and a mode by which the in- 
surer may ascertain for itself the extent 
of the loss; and the compliance of the 
assured with this part of the contract 
is a condition wpon which, by the ex- 
press terms of the contract, the validity 
of the policy is made to depend.’ The 
precise question presented for decision 
is whether a collection of invoices cover- 
ing every article embraced within a 
stock of merchandise on a given day is 
an inventory of such stock within the 
meaning of the clause above quoted. In 
other words: Was the insurer bound 
to treat these invoices, when exhibited 
to it, as an inventory of the goods?” 

The court went on to hold that a col- 
lection of invoices could not be re- 
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garded as an inventory, and that in- 
veices could not be understood to state 
‘ie actual value of the merchandise 


invoiced, which is a necessary feature 


ef an inventory. 


We see nothing in the Aetna Insur-} 


ance Co. vs. Johnson (127 Ga., 491) or 


Aetna Ins. Co. vs. Lipschutz (130 Ga, | 
170) inconsistent with Southern Ins. Co 


vs, Knight (supra). In the former the 
covenant to keep books was held not 
performed tecause some of the itemis in 
the mercha: dise account simply stated: 
“Thatcher's bill, $31,” “Allen’s  bi'l, 
$24.75,” ete., without indicating what 
goods were added to the stock. It was, 
however, dointed out that the warranty 
not stating exactly what kind of books 
er entries should be kept the questior 
always would be whether those kep: 
did, having reference to the character 
of the business, substantially give the 
information that was intended to be 
covered. 
tory was kept, and the court held that 
the record cid not sustain the allega 
tion that a part of it was in Hebrew. 
The plaintiff contends that it did sub- 
stantially perform its warranty as to an 
inventory, tecause its books show ex- 
actly what goods were on hand and de- 
stroyed at the time of the fire. At the 
trial it pro’uced small books showing 
the actual weight of all raw tobacco re- 
ceived and ‘veekly reporis sent to the 
New York cffice from another boox 
which was jestroyed, showing the num- 
ver of bal-s made, with their grades 
and brands At the time of the fire al! 
the tobace» received had been baled. 
But the weight of the bales (except 
those actuaiiy cold, which were ths 
smaljlest part) were merely estimated. 
Conceding ttat the iron safe clause did 
not call for values, but only for grades 
end brands, there was still no inventory 
made within thirty days from the date 
vf the policy, as required by its first 
jaragraph, At best the books produce 
can only be regarded as conforming to 


the requirements of the second para- | 


graph. We think it an inevitable con- 
cinsion, altaough a very hard one, that 
he plaintiff cannot recover. The case 
is not like Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Co. vs. Kearney (180 U. S. 
132), in wh'ch it appeared that the in- 
sured did take an inventory and keep 
the books required in an iron safe, but 
“n removing them from the safe for the 
rake of their preservation the inven- 
tory, without fraud or negligence, was 
‘ost or left in the safe and destroyed. 
Mr. Justice Harlan said: 


“Nor do ihe words ‘or in some secure 


pace not exposed to a fire which would 
ciestroy the house where such business 
iz carried on’ necessarily mean that the 
yiace must be absolutely secure against 
any fire thst would destroy such a 
house. If, in selecting a place in which 


to keep their books and last inventory, | 
the insured acted in good faith and with | 


sich care as prudent men ought tc exer- 
(Continued on page 15.) 


In the latter case an inven- | 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1912 


Cash Capital... . . $1,000,000.00 
eee 6,852,645.96 


Net Surplus 2,289,631.94 
Surplus for Policy 


Holders....... 3,289,631.94 
HEAD OFFICE 
Cor. William & Cedar Streets 








For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 


HAS A 
Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - . 4,820,678.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 
Holders - - - 2,288,079.00 
The real strength of an insurance company is in 


the conservatism of its management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANOVER is an absolute as- 
surance of the security of its policy. 

Rn. EMORY WARFIELD - President 
JOSEPH McCORD - Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst. Sec'y 
JAMES W. HOWILE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg.-, 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 











WESTERN ano 
ATLANTIC FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
CAPITAL - - - - - $200,000.00 
NET SURPLUS - - - $122,760.50 


H. H. RIMINGTON, Manager 
C. A. ROWLAND, Special Agent 
21 S. Linwood Ave. - ~- Crafton, Pa. 
OPERATING IN 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Illinois and Colorado 
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CITIES FACE CONFLAGRATION 


EXPERT TELLS OF GRAVE DANGER 








New York Could Have Blaze That 
Would Bankrupt City—Federal 
Building Code Advocated. 





Richard L. Humphrey, a structural 
materials expert of Philadelphia, form- 
erly in charge of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s investigation of structural mate- 
rials, is reported as having said at a 
recent meeting in New York City of 
the International Association for Test- 
ing Materials: 

“There is to-day in New York the 
cossibility of a conflagration costing 
half a billion dollars. None can realize 
the cost in life and property from such 
a conflagration. These same condi- 
tions exist in every big city in the 
country. Chicago, Baltimore and San 
Trancisco have had their conflagra- 
tions, and no one can foretell what city 
will come next, but with the conditions 
that are prevailing it is only a- matter 
ol time until we are startled by somv 
stupendous calamity. 

“Just suppose a big fire started in 
the loft or factory district when the 
streets were more or less blocked with 
snow, in freezing weather and with a 
gale blowing. Then no fire department 
in the world could cope with the situ- 
ation. 

“Such a fire if it spread to the lower 
part of the city would paralyze the 
country’s business. And as to the loss 
cl life, just stand in the downtown 
streets at the time the great crowds 
are pouring out of the big buildings, 
watch the crush at the subway stations 
and the entrance to the Brooklyn Bridge 
and then try to imagine what would 
happen if a great fire were sweeping 
that part of the city. A fire under the 
weather conditions I have supposed is 
bound to come some time, 

“The great menace comes from the 
inlimited height of the buildings, the 
enormous floor areas unbroken by 
walls or fire stops and the great glass 
windows that form no barrier what- 
ever to a fire on the exterior.” 

Mr. Humphrey is in favor, not only 
of Government regulation in New York 
but of a national building code which 
would place all cities on an equal foot- 
ing and permit no city an advantage 
that would endanger life and property. 

Charles G. Smith, author of, the 
standard building code of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who has 
served on every building code commis- 
sion appointed in recent years, favors 
the erection of fireproof buildings ex- 
tending across the island from east tu 
west and along the central avenues 
north. and south. This would divide 
the city into four parts within which 
a fire could be confined even if the 
construction within these four districts 
did not continally improve. 

As for a national code, it is pointea 
cut that the various States are adopt- 
ing State codes, among them Ohio, and 
that they are all using the Nationai 
Goard’s code as a basis. 





NEW ORLEANS FIRE SERVICE. 





Numerous Improvements Adopted Re- 
sults in Materially Reducing Loss 
Record. 





Through the purchase of new fire ap- 
paratus, the material extension of 
water mains, reassignment of fire com- 
yanies and superior training of the men, 
the fire protection service of New Or- 
leans during the past year has been 
greatly improved, the net result being 
a substantial lessening of the loss re- 
cord over that previously experienced. 

Inspection Service. 

One of the most important features 
of the work of the department that has 
been inaugurated by Chief Louis Pujol, 
as a precautionary measure, and as a 
means of preventing the numerous 
causes that lead to the origin of fires, is 
the system of monthly inspections in 


the commercial and residential sections 
by a selected corps of inspectors, com- 
posed of captains and other members of 
the department, under the command of 
ihe assistant engineer of the district in 
which each inspection is made. The in- 
spections go from cellar to garret, from 
the mainhouse to outbuildings and 
vards, alleys, etc.; exits from the 
buildings and to the streets, approaches 
to exits and fire escapes, and as to en- 
cumbrances and obstructions that would 
interfere with the occupants of build- 
ings making safe and quick exits in case 
of fire. The fact that these inspections 
have done away, in a large number of 
cases, with litter, old wood, etc., that 
would have proved almost a tinder box 
if a spark, a cigarette or other lighted 
particle should have fallen in them, is 
proof of the efficacy and value of such 
a system. Another feature brought out 
by them is the number of places in 
which the egress to fire escapes is prac- 
tically nil, although there are in many 
instances make-believe exits that are 
practically worthless. But in all such 
cases the parties have been made to 
remedy the conditions, and where doors 
and windows leading to fire escapes 
were found to open inwardly, thus 
blocking the egress of the “crowd be- 
hind,” the parties have been made to 
hang them so as to open outwardly and 
afford safe egress. 

At present the department consists 
of thirty-one steam fire engines, one 
auto-propelled aerial hook and ladder 
truck, one horse-drawn aerial hook and 
ladder truck, eight horse-drawn hook 
and ladder trucks, five auto-propelled 
hose wagons, three horse-drawn hose 
wagons, one combination chemical and 
hose wagon, one auto chemical engine, 
one water tower and five chemical en- 
gines. The working force consists of 
one chief, one senior assistant chief, 
seven assistant chiefs, one master ma- 
chinist and one assistant, and 418 offi- 
cers and men, making a grand total of 
432 men. 

As an evidence of the efficiency of 
the department and the justice of the 
claim that its working and the protec- 
tion that it affords the people and their 
property, the following figures as to the 
amount of the total loss occasioned by 
fires during the past year and the 
amount of insurance involved is inter- 
esting: The total losses during 1911-12, 
to Aug. 1, were $420,216, as against 
$669,414 for the years 1910-11, those of 
the present year being $240,198 less 
than for the year previous. The insur- 
ance involved in these fires for 1911-12 
was $4,095,385, while that involved in 
the fires of the preceding year was only 
$3,822,453, the insurance involved for 
the present year being $272,932 greater 
than for 1910-11. 





For Agents and Inspectors. 





From the press of The Spectator 


Company, of New York, has _ been 
issued a second edition of Agents and 
Inspectors’ Pocket-Book of Fire Pro- 
tection, revised up to date by its 
author, George Velten Steeb. A field 
man of ripe practical experience, a 
graduate engineer and in constant 
touch with the best fire underwriting 
thought and practice, Mr. Steeb has 
embodied within the covers of his 
present work, a mass of information 
and suggestion of the highest possible 
value regarding the physical hazards 
of properties and the most effective 
means of safeguarding against them. 





Establishing in Canada. 





Ferris BE. Shaw is back in New York 
after spending several weeks establish- 
ing the General Fire of France, in the 
Canadian provinces which it recently 
entered. ‘The company is of exceptional 
strength and of high reputation, and un- 
der the direction of Fred. S. James & 
Company its managers on this side the 
water, is securing desirable agency 
connections and a choice line of busi- 
ness. 





AUGUST FIRE LOSS HEAVY. | 
Exceeds Same Month Last Year BRITISH AMER CA 
by More Than Million and 
The losses by fire in the Unitei e 
States and Canada during the month INCORPORATED 1833 


of August, as compiled from the records * s 
of The Journal of Commerce and Com- Head Office: Tor:nto, Canada 


mercial Bulletin, aggregate $14,158,800, 

against $12,662,650 for August a year UNITED STATES BRANCH 
ego. The lesses by fire thus far this January 1, 1912 

year reach the sum of $163,750,650, oF | Assets........... Sa Fee $1,657,481.26 
nearly four millions less = for the} gurplus in U. 8........00+-+++++ 722,478.74 
first eight months of 1911, when they ident 
aggregated $167,656,550, During August| ON. GEO. A. COX. Pres a 

this year there were no less than 262 W. R. BROCK, Vice-Presiden 

fires, causing an estimated property W. B. MEIKLE, Gen, Manager 
damage of $10,000 or over in each in- 
stance. 
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PERCY B. DUTTON, -. .. Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 





Humboldt Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teutonia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 








W. W. ALEXANDER. Sec. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
Cash Capital $350,000.00 Surplus to Policyholders $451,281.41 


FOR AGENCIES IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA, 
Apply to HARRY W. BIRCHARD, Special Agent, ELMIRA, N. Y., or HOME OFFICE 


SVEA FIRE AND LIFE INS. CO., Limited 


Gothenburg, Sweden 
United States Branch, 100 William Street, New York MORRIS L, DUNCAN, U. S. Manager 
ASSETS, $1,263,938 NET SURPLUS, $570,861 
Financially able to meet its every obligation, and prompt and liberal in doing so 














Calumet Insurance Company 
CHICAGO 








T. A. DUFFEY 


INSURANCE 


84 WILLIAM STREET ae ee a ee 


Lines BOUND and WRITTEN in Excellent Companies 
throughout United States, Canada, Mexico and Cuba 


NEW YORK 

















WOOD BROTHERS & COMSTOCK 


GENERAL AGENTS 


REPRESENTING 


ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE OO. OF PENNA, 
CAMDEN FIRE INSURANCE ASS’N, OF N. J. 
GEORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO., of Georgia. 
HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CO., of Pennsyivania. 
MIGHIGAN COMMERCIAL INSURANCE CO., of Mich. 
PITTSBURG UNDERWRITERS, of Pennsyivania. 
WESTERN RESERVE iNSURANCE GO., of Oni- 


JOO WILLIAM STREET «+ « - - New York 
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MUTUAL FIRE MEN MEET. 





National Association Holds its Annual 
Gathering at Buffalo—Program an 
Interesting One. 





Yesterday forenoon the opening ses- 
sion of the 17th annual meeting of the 
National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies was held at _ the 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, and further 
sessions will be held to-day and to- 
morrow. 

Shortly after calling the gathering to 
order W. E. Straub, of Lincoln, Neb., 
president of the organization, read his 
annual address. Later in the day ad- 
dresses were made by Frank H. Went- 
werth, of Boston, upon the “National 
Fire Prevention Association;” D. W. 
Ciark, of Fargo, N. Dak., spoke on “The 
Firemen,” while C. F. Mingenback, 
of McPherson, Kan., told of the “Mail 
Privileges Accorded Mutual Insurance 
Newspapers and Periodicals.” 

At the Thursday morning session 
William H. Hotchkiss, former state 
superintendent of insurance; Frank P. 
Tucker, Albany, N. Y.; Lincoln R. 
Welsh, Fitchburg, Mass., and Hon. G. 
A, A. Pevey, Boston, will be the speak- 
ers. Mr. Hotchkiss will speak on 
“Prospects of Mutual Insurance.” Sev- 
eral interesting addresses will be made 
at the afternoon session, after which 
the delegates will be shown the great 
effectiveness of the fire boats and the 
auto fire truck. 

Hon. John W. Zuber, state fire mar- 
shal of Ohio, will be the principal 
speaker at the Friday morning session. 
On Saturday a session will be held for 
the purpose of winding up all business 
matters. 

An elaborate program of entertain- 
ment has been prepared. The Wednes- 
day evening entertainment will be an- 
nounced at the first meeting of the 
association.. On Thursday evening the 
delegates and other visitors will prob- 
ably take a trip to Crystal Beach. 
Friday afternoon the delegates will 
take the ride to Niagara Falls in spe- 
cial cars. On Friday evening a business 
conference will be held. Another enter- 
tainment feature will be a trip to the 
Royecroft at East Aurora. Elbert Hub- 
bard will address the insurance men. 





A PROTEST FROM “JOSH.” 





He Says 5 Per Cent. “Aint Enuf Profit 
When it Kosts Fifty Cents to See 
a Ball Game.” 





Perkins Corners, Sept. 7, 1912. 

Deer Editur: 

I see in yure papur thet a feller in 
Konetikut wants the comishion to be 
ten per sent and a kontingunt, what 
in hel that is I dont know, we dont 
raze them. round here 

In big offisis like mine it kosts 5 per 
sent to dew bizness, that wuld leeve 
5 per cent tew buy segars and shoes 
and hats for the old womun and kids. 
Mr. Editur 5 per cent aint enuf profit 
in these times when it kosts fifty 
cents tew see a ball game. 

I dont like tew see these paresites 


who want a rake of eithur but, be 
gosh, we cant stawe the down troddin 
agunt just tew get rid of the suckers. 
Then 10 per sent and kontingunt 
may be all rite fer the agunt with 
mony in the bank and sum minin stok 
in his stokin but fer us poor honest 
kusses who jest liv and thets all, the 
skeem wont work. Yurs trooly, 


Josh Perkins. 





UPHOLDS IRON SAFE CLAUSE. 


(Continued from page 13.) 


cise under like circumstances, it could 
net be reasonably said that the terms 
of the policy relating to that matter 
vere violated. Indeed, upon the facts 
stated, the piaintiffs were under a duty 
to the insurance company to remove 
their books and inventory from the iron 
safe and thereby avoid the possibility 
cf their being destroyed in the fire that 
Was sweeping toward their store, pro- 
vided the circumstances reasonably in- 
dicated that such a course on their part 
would more certainly protect the books 
uid inventory from destruction than to 
allow them to remain in the safe. If 
they believe, from the circumstances, 
that the books and inventory would be 
destroyed by the fire if left in the safe, 
and if, under such circumstances they 
had not removed them to some other 
place, and the books or inventory had 
been burned while in the safe, the com- 
pany might well have claimed that the 
inability of the insured to produce the 
books and inventory was the result of 
‘esign or negligence, and precluded any 
recovery up: n the policies. We are of 
opinion that the failure to produce the 
taoeks and inventory referred to in the 
oolicy means a failure to produce them 
if thev are in existence when called for. 
or if they have been lost or destroyed 
by the fauir, negligence or design of 
tne insured. Under any other interpre 
tation of the policies the insured could 
not recover if the books and inventor; 
Lad been stolen or had been destroyed 
in some other manner than by fire, al- 
though they had been placed ‘in some 
secure place not exposed to a fire’ that 
wvuld reach the store. If the plaintiffs 
had the right, under the terms of the 
policy, as undoubtedly they had, to re- 
move their books and inventory fro 
ihe same tu some secure place not ex- 
sosed to a fire which might destroy the 
building in rhich they carried on busi- 
1eSss, surely il was never contemplated 
‘nat they should lose the benefit of the 
policies if ir so removing their books 
2*°d inventory they were lost or de. 


stroyed, they using such care on the occa- 


sion as a prudent man, acting in good 
inith, would exercise. A literal interpre- 
tation of the contracts of insurance 
might sustain a contrary view, but the 
tw does not require such an interpre. 
tation. In sc holding the court does not 
make for the parties a contract which 
tney Cid noi make for themselves. It 
only iaterprets the contract so as to do 
no violence to the words used and yet 
to met the ends of justice.” 

The judgn.ent is reversed. 





Two-Color 
Ribbon, 


Back-Spacer, 
Tabulator 


Send for 


Royal Typewriter Bldg. - 





NEW MODEL OF THE 


ROYAL STANDARD TYPEWRITER 






PRICE, $75 


**'The Royal Book,’’ 32 pages of typewriter information— 
Yours for a postal card. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER Co. 


the finest typewriter catalog ever issued. 


BRANCHES IN ALL pmencir a. CITIES 


and many new 
and valuable pat- 
ented features 
that other type- 
writers do not 


have. 


- NEW YORK 











Still Working on Forms. 





Only routine matters were disposed 
of at the meeting of the Sprinkler Leak- 
age Association held in New York on 
Tuesday. The committee charged with 
preparing standard policy forms has not 
yet completed its task, though it is ex- 
pected it will before the October gather- 
ing. 





Planning a Coast Department. 





For the reputed purpose of establish- 
ing a Pacific Coast department for his 
company, Vice-president C. L. Andrews, 
of the Detroit Fire & Marine, of Michi- 
gan, is now in California. 
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THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 
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TOTAL LIABILITIES $2.496,304.53 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
of America” 





CASH CAPITAL, $5,000,000.00 
WM. B. CLARK, President 
Vice-Presidents, 

Henry E, REEs A. N. WILLIAMS 
Secretary, 

E. J. SLOAN 


Assistant Secretaries, 
E. 8. ALLEN GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY. Jz., Marine Secretary 





| GEORGE J. KUEBLER 
| Attorney - at - Law 

| EXPERT LEGAL COUNSEL ON 
INSURANCE MATTERS 

|| Briefs of the Law in any State 
on Matters of 

| INSURANCE 

a Specialty 


:- References on Application -:-:- 


Isa 720-29 So, LaSalle St. ,Chicago, Il 


|\TELEPHONES: Randolph 6816 and 6817 
| 








Do you read THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER “ads”? 
They are meant for you. 








THE YORKSHIR 


sider other territory. 


sented in the United States. 


FRANK & DU BOIS, U. 8S. Managers 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Is now entered for Agency Business in New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsy!vania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Louisi~ na, Georgia, and the Pacific Coast States, and will soon be prepared to con- 


ESTABLISHED 1824 
The “Yorkshire” is the Oldest and Strongest of the English Fire Companies not heretofore repre- 
Ample funds have been furnished for purposes of United States deposit and investment. 
0. E. LANE, Superintendent of Agencies 


47 William Street, New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co., U. 


OF YORK, ENGLAND 


ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mgr 


S. Trustee, 52 Wall Street 








JAMES F. 
331-337 Walnut Street 


American Union Fire 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
CAPITAL $500,000, FULL PAID 


(Organized and lacerperated Under the Laws of Pennsylvania) 
STONE, President 


Correspondence Invited from Agents Where Not Already Committed 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WHILDEN & HANCOCK 


105 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 





Managers Accident and Health Department 





for New Jersey 


Assets over $18,000,0U0. 
Board of any public conveyance. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Incorporated 1868 


Third oldest American Company writing Acciden* and Health Insurance. 
Stockholders’ Liability unlimited. 
Indemnity Clause includes while on the Platform, Steps and Running- 


and Dentists receive all benefits of preferred risk without extra charge. 
SEE OUR NEW SAMPLE POLICY. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Incorporated 1906 
Issues the same liberal Accident and Health policies as does the Life 
Company. Territory covered—Southern New York, including New York City. 


All losses adjusted and paid through our office Immediately upon receipt of satisfactory proof 


Assets Over $18,000,000 


Double 
Physicians, Surgeons, Undertakers 
NONE BETTER. 
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HAS NOVEL FIRE DEPARTMENT 


LOCOMOTIVES AS APPARATUS. 
scabicageal 
Pennsylvania Railroad Makes Good 
Record in Protection of Car 


Yards and Equipment. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad has pre- 
pared a description of the operation of 
its locomotives in extinguishing fires. 
Railway locomotives as fire engines was 
an innovation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad more than ten years ago, and 
during this period have made a remark- 
able record in extinguishing fires, not 
only on its own property but in render- 
ing timely assistance at fires along the 
road, often in out-of-way places where 
there was no other protection to be had. 
This form of protection has been a 
gradual development until to-day there 
are 612 engines in yard and switching 
service equipped. with this special appa- 
ratus and supervised by a well organ- 
ized private fire department at all of 
its larger terminals, which is in addi- 
tion to systems of water mains and fire 
hydrants at these points. 

Recognizing its value in safeguarding 
our yards and the possibilities in pro- 
viding fire protection at outlying points 
where there were no fire hydrants, the 
original arrangement, which consisted 
of a hose connection placed in the line 
conveying water from the injector in 
engine cab to the boiler, has been im- 
proved by providing a special form of 
extinguisher, by which the water from 
the locomotive tender is discharged 
through an injector by means of the 
high steam pressures carried in loco- 
motive boilers. Based on a series of 
tests, the standard equipment for each 
locomotive consists of one hundred and 
fifty feet of two and one-half inch un- 
lined linen hose and a fifteen inch cast 
iron nozzle with a discharge opening 
of five-eighths of an inch, kept in a box 
under the running board of the engine, 
the hose being coiled in separate sec 
tions. With this equipment engines 
are enabled to throw a stream of water 
seventy feet. 

The yards are divided into districts 
each of which is designated by a num- 
ber. When a fire is discovered a gen- 
eral alarm calling all engines in the 
particular district is sounded on air 
whistles installed on each switch tower. 
By a code of signals engineers and fire- 
men of locomotives can tel! immedi- 
ately just where the fire is. To insure 

prompt response yard masters and 
train directors are instructed to gi 
the locomotives clear track in reac} 
the scene of fire, and in cases where 
locomotives are moving or shifting 
cars, the crews are instructed to un- 
couple the engines and proceed without 
delay to the fire immediately upon 
sounding of the alarm, on the way to 
the fire connecting up the hose and pre- 
paring to get into service immediately 
upon arrival. 

The locomotive fire brigade organi- 
zation in each yard is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the assistant yard 
master acting as chief and _  co- 
operates at all fires with the regular 
yard fire brigade, which is organized 
and regularly drilled at each point. 
The conducter of the shifting crews is 
designated as captain and has direct 
charge of his own crew in all fire oper- 
ations. To each member of the crew 
is assigned a special duty—to the flag- 
man the unreeling and laying of hose 
line and making connections; to the 
two brakemen the moving of the hose 
line and directing the nozzle; the engi- 
neer and fireman, the operation of the 
pump and maintaining the required 
pressure. 

One of the great advantages in hav- 








ing these fire equipped locomotives is 
the fact that they are always “on the 
ground” ready for immediate service 
and affording protection for yards, 
which, in many instances, would not 
be accessible to outside fire depart 
ments. By careful supervision and 


frequent drilling the crews become ex- 
pert in fire fighting—-an example of the 
efficiency of these organizations is 
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shown in response to a fire exposing a 
gas tank under a passenger car; here 
the first engine was coupled up ready 
for service within two minutes after 
the sounding of the alarm, while with- 
in seven minutes nine engines were on 
the scene. 

During 1911 the record shows that 
these locomotives extinguished forty- 
nine fires and in the last four years one 
hundred and fifty-three fires. 

The locomotives equipped for fire 
fighting service are divided as follows 
on the lines east of Pittsburgh and 
Erie: New Jersey Division, 216; East- 
ern Pa. Division, 110; Western Pa. Di- 
vision, 131; Northern Division, 17; 
Erie Division and Northern Central 
Railway, 35; Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington Railroad, 30, and 
Philadelphia Terminal Division, 73. 





DIVIDES NEW YORK. 
American Central to Have Two 
Special Agents in the Empire 
State. 





To handle its territory in central 
and western New York, the American 
Central of St. Louis has appcinted 
William H. Taylor, formerly with the 
Royal Exchange as special agent with 
headquarters at Utica. 

Heretofore the American Central 
has had but one special in the Empire 
State, namely H. R. Tyler, who makes 
big headquarters at Elmira. The grow- 
ing business of the company however, 
has made it imperative to secure as- 
sistance, which has been accomplished 
through the acquisition of Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Tyler has been transferred and 
placed in charge of the territory east 
of the Hudson River and south of Troy 
including Brooklyn, Long Island and 
Hudson County, New Jersey. 
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LUMBER INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
CAPITAL $400,000 


AM. LIFE CONVENTION ENDS. 





(Continued from page 2.) 
necessary incidents in the administra- 
tion of the written laws.’” 

Other Interesting Addresses. 

The other addresses of the day were 
Ly L. K. Thompson, president of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
epolis, on “The Evolution of the Insur- 
ance Contract.” Mr. Thompson traced 
the many improvements and conces- 
sions which have been made in the 
policies, and L. Brackett Bishop of 
Chicago, president of the National 
Assuciation of Fire Underwriters, who 
conveyed the greetings of that organi- 
zation to this sister body and spoke 
on “The Training and Development of 
Managers and Agents.” W. 'C. Baldwin, 
nresident of the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust, addressed the convention on 
“Sub-Standard Risks,” which is repro- 
duced in full elsewhere. 

In the evening the executive session 
vas held, with a free-for-all discussion 
of various subjects connected with the 
life insurance business under the chair- 
manship of J. C, Reiheldaffer, secretary 
of the Southern States Life of West 
Virginia. 

President Bascom H. Robinson, of 
the Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha 
spoke on the last day on “Frills and 
Turbelows of Recent Years.” 

Resolutions Adopted. 

A number of resolutions were 
edopted, the one creating the greatest 
Ciscussion being presented by the legal 
section and advising that the com- 
panies should resist attempts to make 
examinations by actuaries who did not 
devote all their time to departmental 
work. 

Another resolution opposed admiz 
sion to the convention of companies 
with names similar to those of com- 
ranies already in the field while the 
“hlue sky” law for the regulation of 
company promotions was endorsed. 

At an executive session the cost of 
business was discussed from various 
angles. The consensus of opinion was 
that agents who did not pay their net 
premiums should be dropped and the 
other companies notified. 

The afternoon was given up to an 


automobile tour of the parks and} 
boulevards, with the banquet in the} 
evening, the visitors being the guests 
of the Illinois insurance companies. 

Isaac Milier Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life of Chicago, was toast- 
master at the banquet. The speakers 
included O. B. Ryon, former counsel 
for the Illinois Insurance Department; 
J. V. Barry of the Metropolitan Life, 
New York; C. J. Doyle, Secretary of 
State; P. D. Gold, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, the retiring president; and W. A. 
Lindley of ‘Nebraska, the new presi- 
dent 

The medical and legal sections of 
the American Life Convention held 
separate meetings in which the prob- 
lems of those branches of the business 
were discussed, 

The medical section elected the 
following officers: 

Chairman—Dr. H. A. ‘Baker, Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust Company. 

Vice-Chairman—Dr. James H. Stow- 
ell, North American Life and U. S. 
Annuity and Life. 

Secretary—Dr. F, L. B. Jenney, Fed- 
eral Life. 

Board of Managers—Dr. Stowell, for 
one year; Dr. Whitfield Harral, of the 
Southwestern Life, for two years, and 
Dr. Ambrose Talbot, of the Kansas 
City Life, for three years. 

The legal section officers for the en- 
suing year are: 

Chairman—William E. Hutton, gen- 
eral counsel of the Capitol Life of 
Denver, Col. 

Secretary—H. H. Orr, general coun- 
sel of the Western Reserve Life, of 
Muncie, Ind. 
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CASUALTY AND 








SURETY HAPPENINGS 


LIABILITY ACT FOR TEXAS 


MEASURE NOW BEING PREPARED. 





Desirable Features of Law in Washing- 
ton and Other States to be Used in 
Drafting New Bill. 





J. A. Starling, commissioner of Labor 
Statistics of Texas, gave out the fol- 
lowing statement a few days ago: 

“Governor Colquitt recommended in 
his platform which was adopted in the 
Democratic convention at San Antonio, 
the following: 

“*We favor the enactment of an em- 
ployes’ compensation law affording ade- 
quate indemnity for injury to the body 
or loss of life, applicable to employes in 
this State engaged in hazardous avoca- 
tions.’ F 

“At once after the adoption of the 
platform I took it up with the different 
States that have laws along these lines, 
and I have approximately all the differ- 
ent State statutes covering the proposi- 
tion of employes compensation; my in- 
tention being to frame a bill for presen- 
tation to the Thirty-third legislature for 
their consideration. My aim is to so 
frame this bill that it will be satisfac- 
tory to the employer and the employe 
and will meet with the approval of the 
governor and the members of the 
Thirty-third legislature; but I wish to 
state that I am finding that the majority 
of the State statutes provide that it be 
left optional both with the employer and 
the employe, whether or not he accepts 
or rejects the provisions of the law. I 
also find through the best legal advice 
that the majority of these laws which I 
have on file, would conflict with the pro- 
visions of our State constitution in 
many ways. 

The Washington Law. 

“The State of Washington has, in my 
judgment, the most equitable compensa- 
tion law. It provides for and creates an 
indemnity insurance department of the 
State government, and provides for the 
liability fund of same as follows: 

“Schedule of contributions. In-as- 
much as industries should bear a great- 
er portion of the burden of the cost of 
its accidents, each employer shall, prior 
to January 1 of each year, pay 
into the State treasury in accordance 
with the following schedule, a sum equal 
to a percentage of his total pay roll for 
the year. 

“Under this heading there are thirty- 
eight different classifications provided 
for. Thirty of these range below one- 
half of 1 per cent., and the remaining 
sight range from one-half to 1 per cent. 

“IT am advised by the secretary of 
State and the labor commissioner of 
that State that this law is working very 
satisfactorily in the State of Washing- 
ton. But again, this conflicts with our 
State constitution. 

How the Act Worked. 

“This law became effective September 
30, 1911, and a statement was made 
June 1, 1912, covering the period of 
eight months. The following is a table 
showing the workings of this law, com- 
piled by the board for the eight months: 


Firms assessed ........ i 5,200 
Employes listed and pro- 

WEE Sw ddwea kde ocneev ads 125,000 
Accidents reported ..... F 6,985 
Claims allowed ............ 4,525 
In process of adjustment.... 1,819 
Total amount paid into acci- 

dent fund ................$640,951.30 
CEE SE is oo co howe nkens 216,435.21 
Invested in interest bearing 

securities ...... Se Preer pe 149,796.70 


Balance in accident fund ... 274,719.39 

“A statement from employers is to 
the effect that in nearly all classes of 
industries this cost is much less than 
the casualty insurance. 

“I hope that by taking all the differ- 
ent laws and picking out parts that in 
my judgment will conform to our State 


constitution and that will be satisfying 
to all parties concerned to complete the 
provision of the bill and submit it in 
due time to all interested parties.” 





FEDERAL BONDING SCHEME. 





Plan Proposed for Government to Un- 
dertake Bonding of Postal 
Employes. 





At the annual convention of the First 
Class Postmaster’s Association held at 
Atlantic City last week, a plan was pro- 
posed for taking the bonding of post 
office employes out of the hands of the 
surety companies and having the 
Government undertake this function. 
The scheme was presented to the post- 
masters in an address by J. M. Morgan, 
of Lynchburg, Va. 

He outlined a plan for the establish- 
ment of a graduated assessment system 
which would create a fund of $170,000, 
from which the Postmaster General 
could draw to reimburse the Govern- 
ment and others for losses. 

Mr. Morgan declared that bonding 
companies collected $350,000 from the 
service last year, but paid out less than 
$20,000. Where the Federal Government 
is now forced to maintain a force of 
clerks costing $40,099 a year to keep 
track of the bonds, but $5,000 worth of 
clerk hire would be required under the 
system he advocated. 





DISMISS EMPIRE INJUNCTION. 





Court Refuses To Stop Re-Insurance Jn 
National Surety — Department 
Postpones Action. 





The injunction which held up the re- 
insurance of the Empire State Surety’s 
business in the National Surety, whicn 
was secured by a Brooklyn stockholder 
cf the Empire, has been dismissed by 
the New York Supreme Court and the 
matter ‘has virtually been placed in the 
hands of S:perintendent of Insurance 
Emmet. Tie superintendent has caused 
the re-insurance deal to be postponel 
until September 16 to permit other bids. 





UNITED CASUALTY’S OFFICERS. 





J. G. Cloud Made Superintendent of 
Agencies—C. E. Powell Heads 
Bonding Department. 





J. G. Clovd, formerly general manager 
»t the Great Southern Accident & Fidel- 
ily, of Atlarta, has been made superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Unitel 
Casualty & Surety Co. of Memphis. C. 
E. Powell, manager of the Memphis 
office of the Maryland Casualty, will be 
superintendent of the bonding depart- 
ment of the company. 





Charles Hughes Leaves Bureau. 





Charles Hughes, manager of tha 
Workmen’s Compensation Service and 
information Bureau since it was first 
started, has resigned to take up inde 
nendent acturial work. He is succeeded 
in the manxgement by Stanley L. Otis, 
who has teen actuary of the bureau. 
Mr. Hughes was chief examiner of casu- 
elty companies for the New York In- 
surance Derartment previous to going 
with the bureau. 


DBPALCATIONS MBAN RUIN 


NEED FOR CORPORATE BONDS. 








How Banks Should Safeguard Them- 
selves from Activities of Dishonest 
Employes. 





That banks are frequently forced to 
close their doors because of the serious 
defalcation of a trusted executive or 
minor employe, is a matter of common 
knowledge to all in touch with present 
day business methods, hence the grow- 
ing popularity of corporate. suretyship 
among the well managed financial in- 
stitutions of the land is easily under- 
standable. 

Addressing the recent annual con- 
vention of the Montana Bankers Asso- 
ciation, C. P. Donnelly, of Helena, State 
agent of the National Surety Company, 
spoke as follows: 

Banks and banking institutions are 
as old as the monetary system. Cor- 
porate surety companies, however, are 
of comparatively recent origin, not- 
withstanding the fact that the principle 
of suretyship is extremely ancient, for 
we read in Proverbs, that “A man void 
of understanding striketh hands and 
becometh surety in the presence of his 
friends.” 

Statisticians tell us that 90 per cent. 
of business done in the United States 
is done on credit, and while someone 
has aptly said that “figures do not lie, 
but liars can figure,” I believe there 
exists no reason for doubting the statis- 
tician in this instance, and I imagine 
that many of the bankers here present 
have at times felt inclined to add “and 
the other ten per cent. is done on 
nerve.” 

However, certain it is that the great 
bulk of the business transacted in this 


country is done on a credit basis, and 
the banks stand behind our credit sys- 
tem, and were it not for them the enor- 


mous volume of the country’s business 
could not be successfully transacted 
A Plain Duty. 
If then, as I have said, the banks rep- 


resent and are the guarantors of our 
credit and business integrity, is it not 
plainly the duty of the guardians of 
this credit and business integrity to 


safeguard in every possible manner, its 
own business integrity? Consequently 
the question of surety bonds for bank 
employes and bank burglary, and hold- 
up insurance is of prime importance to 
banks who have the welfare and pros- 


perity of their institutions at heart, for 
then when trouble comes, ever behind 
their own resources and their own 
credit and their own surplus, there 
stands the credit and reserve in the 
form of suretyship represented by the 


ereat sure companies with their mil 
tions of assets, and it is largely because 
of the fact that the bankers of this 


country have recognized the necessity 
for this protection that the confidence 
of the busin world in banks and in 
their admin gation has become so 
firmly and saf@%P founded. 

It will nov cax the memory of any 
bere present to recall instances where 
the lack of this protection has spelled 
ruin and disaster to banks. Instances 
there are, when, after a heavy defalca- 
tion on the part of some trusted em- 
ploye, or after a successful bank burg 
lary, the public became alarmed to 
such an extent as to cause a run on the 
bank of so serious a nature that the 
hank, in some actually had to 
close its doors, and in other cases its 


cases 








rupled its premium income. 








THE COMMERCIAL FIRE, of Washington, D. C., 
(22 years old) has recently doubled its capital and quad- 
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credit was impaired and its prestige de- 
stroyed to an extent that it required 
years to regain its former standing. 

gut there are more instances, I am 
happy to say, where those conditions 
have been averted by the prompt ac- 
tion of surety companies. It has fre- 
quently happened with our company 
where a heavy default has occurred 
(with our bond only partially covering 
the loss) for an officer df the bank to 
write a confidential letter to the offi- 
cers of our company, outlining the con- 
ditions, with the result that in each in- 
stance our company immediately 
placed funds at the disposal of the 
bank to the extent of our liability, and 
[ dare say that our prompt action in 
this regard very frequently has warded 
cff serious consequences. 

1 know of one case where a defalca- 
tion occurred and the president of the 
bank wired the president of our com- 

any and asked that he be allowed to 
draw on us for the amount of his claim 
in order that he might publicly state 
that although the default had taken 
place it had been made good, other- 
wise he feared a run and the closing of 
bank. The desired authority was 
wired at once and few people realized 
the important part played by the surety 
company in the probable salvation of 
he bank. This bank had a reserve at 
a time of need with an _ institution 
credit is impregnable. 

I haye been frequently asked by 
bankers “Why should I require bonds 
from employes whom I have known all 
their lives and in whom I have implicit 
trust and confidence?” 

Misplaced Trust. 

In the first place, the more trust you 
impose in an employe, the more con- 
fidence you have in him, the greater is 
his opportunity to effect a defalcation 
ind successfully cover up the fact for 

long period of time. And after all, 

bank president, or a bank cashier, 
rusted though he may be, is only 
n, and the fact that he works in a 
invests him with no superhuman 
halo that human passion and human 
frailty will not pierce. He is subject to 
trials, is beset with the same 
mptations as any other individual, as 
following facts will show: 

Of sixteen bank fidelity claims made 
to our company in 1909, five were 
bonded as cashiers, four as tellers and 
e as bookkeepers; of fifteen claims 
class of business in 1910, 


the 


ine 


W hos« > 


the same 


1 
m 
* Salle 


eight were 


cashiers and four were 
eller of thirty-four in 1911, twenty- 
wo were cashiers, two were treasu- 
rers, three were managers and three 
ere tellers; of twenty-two claims up 
to May Ist, 1912, four are presidents, 
are cashiers, two are treasurers 


and three are tellers. 

This should be a sufficient answer to 
“Why should I require 
employes whom I have known 

1 their lives and in whom I have im- 

licit trust and confidence?” But there 
S a reason greater than the mere 
monetary one why the trusted employe 
who handles the funds of others should 
be bonded, and that is the moral one. 


he question, 


bonds of 


The employe who has passed the 
igid scrutiny necessary in order to 
obtain a surety bond is on a higher 
plane than the one who has not had his 


ind his integrity vouched for by a 
surety company. The very fact that a 
man realizes he is under a corporate 
surety bond is one of the strongest de- 
terrents against borrowing his em- 
ployer’s money. For you well realize 
that in the beginning, no one deliber- 
ately intends to steal the money—he 
merely borrows it for a time intending 
to replace it before trouble comes. 

No man in the world has a right 
to ask his friends for such gratuit- 
us assistance. No man in the world 
justified in assuming for another 
obligation which hazards his es- 


past 


an 


estate and may impoverish his family, 
and no man would assume such an ob- 
ligation if he thought he would have 
to pay a loss. He is sure that there 


will be no default and no loss, and his 
belief is usually based almost entirely 
on his personal acquaintance and con- 
fidence in the individual he backs. The 
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surety company, on the other hand, is 
organized and operated on scientific 
lines, with expert knowledge of the 
many features of the risk involved and 
of the experience of years on this 
class. ; 

The personal bondsman is confident 
that he will not be called upon to pay 
a loss; the corporate bondsman is 
equally sure that it will, sooner or 
later, and so it is prepared for the 
risks for which the other is unpre- 
pared. 

The treasurer of the Watertown Sav- 
ings Bank of Connecticut, a man of ex- 
cellent standing in the community, was 
under bonds given by a_ personal 
friend, Emil Marggraff. The treasurer 
proved to be a defaulter and is now in 
the penitentiary, and his bondsman, a 
hero of the Civil War, had to make 
good on the bond, paid over his $10,- 
000 and died ‘penniless and of a broken 
heart. 

The bank was closed and its affairs 
were settled up; every depositor was 
paid off in full and there was a neat 
and tidy sum left. The claim was made 
that Mr. Marggraf’s estate should be 
repaid the sum that he had advanced. 
It was plausible and it was what ‘any 
impartial observer would wish might 
be done. But the default had occurrea, 
the treasurer had taken the money and 
the bondsman has simply complied 
with the promise he made when the 
contract was entered into. The stolen 
funds were of the surplus, but they had 
been earned by the money of the de- 
positors and were theirs as much as 
any of the rest of the assets. So Mr. 
Margegraf’s estate does not get the 
money back, the depositors get so much 
more than they expected, and justice is 
done. But it is hard lines on the Marg- 
grafts, and it again points the daily 
lesson of the desirability of having 
corporations which are organized for 
the purpose, do your bonding, instead 
of turning tc personal friends. A rec- 
ord of this case can be found in the 
Supreme Court reports of the State of 
Connecticut. 

Suggested by Experience. 

And now I have shown the necessity 
of bonding employes hoiding positions 
of trust, and the superiority of corpor- 
ate surety bonds over the personal 
ones. You will pardon me, I trust, if 
I advance a few rules in regard to 
bank employes which surety exper- 
ience suggests: 

First: Change your employes from 
one desk to another as frequently as 
possible without hampering efficiency. 

Second: Insist upon your employes 
taking a vacation. Experience has 
shown that most shortages are dis- 
covered when the employe is on a 
vacation or another man is temporarily 
at work at his desk. 

Third: Pay sufficient salaries. You 
cannot expect high-class service and 
unswerving loyalty without adequate 
compensation. 

Fourth: The directors should verify 
yeriodically and independently by 
means of correspondence, the correct- 
ness of the ledger balances 

In conclusion, I want to urge most 
earnestly, the appointment of a legisla- 
tion committee by this convention. I 
understand such a recommendation will 
be made and I hope it will be received 
with favor and adopted. Much good can 
be accomplished by such a committee 
if they were active. 

I would suggest that the Montana 
Bankers Association or the legislative 
committee of your association—if ap- 
pointed, take such steps as may be nec- 
essary looking to the amendment of 
Section 3003 of the Revised Statutes. 
That section provides that county 


‘ treasurers depositing public funds in a 


bank or trust company, must exact a 
bond in .double the amount of the de- 
posit. That is all right as far as per- 
sonal sureties go, but no reason can be 
advanced why a bank furnishing cor- 
porate surety should be obliged to pay 
for a $20,000 bond for a $10,000 deposit. 
Many of you are doing it and you are 
paying just twice as much for your 
bonds of this class as you should pay 
for them. 


EMPIRE SURETY’S CONDITION 


INSURANCE DEPT. MAKES REPORT. 








Examiners Show How Capital and Sur- 
plus Had Dwindled From $1,000,000 
and Become Impaired. 





In their report on the condition of 

the Empire State Surety Co. the ex- 
aminers for the New York Insurance 
Department place the blame for the 
impaired condition of the Company, re- 
sulting in its reinsurance, on “bad 
underwriting.” The report says on 
this subject, referring to the condition 
on June 30: 
“The present condition of the Com- 
pany is due to its bad underwriting, 
especially in the surety and liability 
lines. It has also experienced exces- 
sive losses in the accident, health and 
plate glass lines. The premiums have 
been insufficient to care for the losses 
and expenses and as a consequence the 
Company has steadily lost money. A 
paid-in capital and surplus of $1,000,000 
has been reduced to $164,884.44 and on 
June 30 its capital of $250,000 was im- 
paired to the extent of $85,115.56. 

“The reason why the reserves have 
proven inadequate is due to the policy 
of the former management in only 
getting aside reserves for claims which 
it is practically certain the Company 
will be called upon to pay, but in not 
making proper provisions for claims, 
the outcome of which are in doubt. 
The former management of the Com- 
pany in setting up these reserves has 
relied too much on its own defenses 
and has not sufficiently considered the 
plaintiffs’ side of the case nor the fact 
that the courts are interpreting con- 
tracts more liberally than in former 
years. This fault has resulted in in- 
sufficient reserves in a large number 
of cases. We have also found that in- 
sufficient reserves have been carried for 
the expense element entering into 
these claims. 

“The present management has in- 
creased these reserves materially, but, 
in our judgment, these increased 
amounts fall short of providing an 
‘adequate reserve. We have increased 
the surety reserve by $53,205.55, and 
this can be accounted for to some ex- 
tent by reason of information received 
subsequent to June 30. The fidelity 
reserves have been increased $12,207.68, 
and $4,303.68 of this is due to certain 
claims which had accrued prior to June 
30, but of which the Company received 
no information until after that date. 

“When the present management as- 
sumed control it started in to find out 
the Company’s true _ condition. An 
investigation of the outstanding claims 
shewed that many of these cases, 
especially on the Pacific Coast, were 
being handled incompetently, resulting 
in losses which might have been avoid- 
ed. In many instances the Company 
was not in possession of late or com- 
plete information. The estimates of the 
outstanding claims were gone over and 
it was found that in a large number 
of cases the reserves formerly carried 
were inadequate. The reserves were 
increased to a figure that the new 
management considered adequate, and 
il was found that these increased more 
than wiped out the surplus. In order 
to meet this condition the capital was 
reduced in May, 1912, from $500,000 to 
$250,000 and $250,000 added to surplus. 
At the time this step was contem- 


Preparing New Rate Manuals. 


On September 1 Michigan’s new lia- 
bility law went into effect, and on the 
first prox the new statute for Rhode Is- 
land becomes operative. To meet the 
changed underwriting conditions new 
liability manuals have been prepared 
for the conference companies. Tariffs for 
Michigan will be sent out within a few 
days, while those for Rhode Island, 


it is expected, will be ready for de- 
livery about the latter part of the 
month. 








plated it was thought that the Com- 
pany would be left with a surplus of 
approximately $125,000 after the re- 
duction had been made. But after this 
step was taken the conditions did not 
improve. The heavy losses continued, 
further investigation and later informa- 
tion called for still further increases 
in reserves and a large number of new 
claims were coming in for which re- 
serves had to be maintained, and the 
Company’s own figures on June 30 
showed that this additional surplus was 
gone.” 





EXCISE BONDS. 





1912 Business Now Being Written in 
New York—Rates Substantially the 
Same as Last Year. 





Excise bonds in the Empire State are 
being renewed for the next fiscal year 
which begins October 1. Certain 
changes in the rates have been made 
but they are of a minor nature and will 
not materially affect the general pre- 
mium income. 

As complete reports of the affairs of 
the Excise Reinsurance Association are 
sent the membership companies once 
a month, it will be an easy matter to 
comply with the suggestion made by the 
New York Insurance Department after 
its recent examination of the organiza- 
tion, that a report of the association be 
filed with the department once a year. 

Three companies, the New England 
Casualty, of Boston; Southern of St. 
Louis and the Southwestern of Denison, 
joined the organization during the 
past year, while two offices, the Federal 
Union, of Indianapolis and the Empire 
State Surety, of New York retired. As the 
iatter company entered the association 
but a short time ago it had assumed no 
excise liability and hence its with- 
drawal will have no bearing upon the 
operations of the body. 

Several years ago when under a 
former administration, the Empire State 
Surety plunged madly on excise busi- 
ness, and so heavily was it hit that at 
the expiration of the then current year 
the company withdrew from the organi- 
zation and refused further to write ex- 
cise lines. 

Under the present methods employed 
by the Excise Reinsurance Association 
the business is sensibly and easily 
handled and yields a reasonable profit 
to the membership companies. 





STARTS EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN. 





Colorado Insurance Department In Ini- 
tial Bulletin Outlines Scope of 
New Undertaking. 





The Colorado Insurance Department 
has inaugurated a campaign of public 
education on insurance matters, and in 
its initial bulletin on the subject, says 
in part: 

“We desire to make it plain that 
this department is maintained for the 
protection of policyholders. We are 
frequently asked if an investment in 
the stock of some company is advisable 
or will be profitable. Under the present 
statute the Commissioner has no super- 
vision over a company during its for- 
mation or stock-selling period. There- 
fere we can give no authentic infor- 
mation relative to the value of stock 
as an investment. We repeat: The 
insurance department is maintained for 
the protection of the policyholders—not 
the stockholders. 

“This department does not assume to 
be a court; yet we have been instru- 
mental in settling differences between 
the insured and the company in a 
great number of cases submitted, thus 
avoiding delay and expensive litiga- 
tion. We find most of these differences 
due to a misinterpretation of contract, 
and offer the services of the members 
oi this department in straightening out 
any tangle. We invoke the co-operation 
of the public and the companies in 
eliminating the undesirable solicitor of 
insurance. The man who seeks to do 
an insurance business by misrepre- 
sentation of facts is a back number, 
and not entitled to a license from this 
department; but as we grant about 
15,000 licenses annually, it is impossible 
that we can rid the business of this 
class without co-operation. Report your 
ceses to us in writing, be prepared to 
substantiate your charges, and help 
place the business of insurance in all 
its departments upon the high plane 
where it belongs. 

“Stick to the authorized companies 
—therein lies your protection. You 
take grave chances when you place 
insurance of any kind with a company 
not licensed to do business in Colorado. 
You render this department valueless 
when you so insure. We make the fol- 
lewing statement advisedly: In most 
cases when companies are assuming to 





April, May, and June Embezzlements. 





Press notices and dispatches, as collated by the Bonding Department of The 
Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York, indicate, for the months of April, May, 
and June, 1912, the following defalcations: 


Banks and trust companies ........... 
Beneficial associations ............... 


PUNE F dics.0 td nsec cans eccawesvus 
SEE MUD 6 05-5569 000 c 04's oes 


Insurance companieS ..........+eeee0s 
Oe SEE op k0osscescnsécdeedaaes an ‘ 
Transportation companies ............ 
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BROADENING ITS FIELD. 





New England Casualty Arranging to 
Enter California and Four 
Western States. 





Justified by its million dollar capital 
and substantial surplus in extending its 
field of operations, the New England 
Casualty Company of Boston has ap- 
plied for admission into California, and 
is arranging for entry into Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Colorado. 
The Company is a thoroughly progres- 
sive one and President McDowell is 
alert to its wide opportunities. 


—- 


A Low Cost Policy. 





For an annual premium of $5.00 the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company of 
New York, has issued a personal acci- 
dent policy granting indemnity for in- 
juries suffered while traveling. The 


April May June 
$428,467 $208,735 $149,000 
3,510 17,060 5,135 
15,444 23,498 55,214 
60,085 209,992 58,179 
16,513 944 281 
100,000 240 60,350 
2,810 1,372 407 
14,427 30,573 727 
$641,256 $491,414 $329,293 
insure in Colorado without a license 


there is some financial defect that would 
prevent their admission. One un- 
authorized reciprocal, which was en- 
deavoring to do business in Colorado, 
wrote us: ‘We are not in the business 
of insurance.’ Since looking over theu 
recent financial statement, we are in- 
clined to agree with them. Insurance 
to the average citizen is rather an un- 
interesting and prosaic subject—until 
a loss arises. Then it is an all-absorb- 
ing subject. The financial ability ot 
your insurance company, its manner of 
paying claims, its authenticity, the 
promptness of its local and State agents, 
all become uppermost in your minds. 
We hope, with the co-operation of the 
press, to awaken greater interest in 
this subject before the loss.” 





contract, which will be issued to either 
men or women, does not require a sign- 
ed 
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A few years ago when 


Bonds on the surety companies be- 
Assigned gan to issue assigned 
Accounts. accounts bonds, there 


seemed to be an excel- 
lent field opened in this business. In 
view of this, the following statement 
by the Fidelity & Casualty Ce. in re- 
gard to the class is interesting: 

“In the last few years private bank- 
ers have loaned large amounts of 
money to business houses, taking as 
security an assignment of the bills re- 
ceivable of such houses. In order that 
the credit of the borrowers might not 
be impaired, their customers were not 
notified of the assignments, and they 
paid their accounts directly to the bor- 
rowers. The latter were bound, of 
course, under the conditions cited to 
turn over these receipts at once to 
their bankers; and they were required 
in many cases to give a corporate bond 
guaranteeing such accounting for the 
proceeds of assigned receivables. 

“We began to issue these bonds 
about six years ago, and for a long 
time our experience was excellent. In 
recent months, however, claims have 
been so numerous that we have felt 
obliged to give up the business en- 
tirely. 

“Since no loss is payable on these 
bonds and until the principal becomes 
guilty of the most flagrant dishonesty, 
and since we were careful never to 
write the bonds except for principals 
who, according to commercial agency 
reports and other similar tests, were 
people of excellent business and per- 
sonal standing, we felt for a long 
time, even in the face of increasing 
claims, that the bonds ought to be un- 
derwritable with no more than the 
normal hazard in the long run. We 
have reluctantly abandoned that view, 
and are not now, as stated, accepting 
the business under any conditions. 
Our position is shown in the following 
extract from a recent letter written to 
an agent who was urging us to write 
the business: 

“We are not now writing assigned 
accounts bonds though we did so up to 
about three weeks ago. Our exper- 
ience covered six years of time, a wide 
variety of industries, most parts of the 
country, and a volume of business in- 
dicated by the fact that our premiums 
finally ran in about the amount of 
$30,000 a year. Although we drew our 
underwriting lines closer and closer, 


and advanced rates until we were 
finally getting three per cent. on a 
large volume, we decided that the 
business was simply unwritable. Un- 


less the moral standards of the busi- 


ness world advance materially, or our 
underwriting skill improves greatly, 
this must continue to be the case. 


While we are optimistic as to the first 
arm of the alternative, the outlook in 
the second respect seems so dubious 
that we throw up our hands. 

“As our agents continue to submit 
requests for these bonds and _ will 
doubtless continue to receive applica- 
tions for them, they will please accept 
this notice as a definite and final re- 
jection of the business on our part. 
We are sorry not to be of service tc 
them and to their patrons in this re- 
spect, but we feel that we have carried 
the experiment far enough. We will 
let the other fellow have all the busi- 
ness from this time on even at the risk 
of inviting anti-trust trouble by refus- 
ing to compete with them.” 


The man in the field 


Studying wceuld be surprised in 
The Agent’s many instances’ could 
Wants. he knew how his wants 


are studied, what con- 
tinual attention is paid to his desires 
in the home office. And it would be 
strange if it were otherwise. Every 
insurance manager wants to build up 
his company, to increase his business, 
and, since it is through the efforts of 
the field man that this must be done, 
it is to the interest of the manager to 





SPECIAL TALKS WITH LOCAL AGENTS 





facilitate those efforts in every way in 
his power. 

But since different solicitors have 
different ideas, since problems as to 
what can safely be done in each in- 
stance can be solved only by careful 
and often long-continued study of the 
results of experience as embodied in 
the files of the home office, it results 
that it is not always possible to meet 
the wishes of each solicitor, nor is it 
always possible to make a solicitor un- 
derstand what are the obstacles in the 
way of meeting his wishes in a par- 
ticular case. 

New laws as to the forms of policies 
and new regulations as to the manner 
in which policies may be sold add to 
this difficulty in many instances. Re- 
cently a broker was complaining in 
the presence of the writer of the word- 
ing of a certain paragraph in a policy. 
Asked how it could be bettered, he 
gave a wording which seemed to him 
preferable and which he thought might 
make the policy more salable. 

His wording was almost exactly that 
in which the paragraph was originally 
drawn. Letter after letter had been 
written to the insurance departments 
of two states, and a journey of several 
hundred miles had been taken in the 
endeavor to secure the permission of 
the departments for the use of the) 


more liberal wording, but without) 

avail.—New Amsterdam Casualty | 
“Talks.” 

s * 7 

The Federal Casualty 

Let the Record calls attention to| 

Claimant a point in connection) 

Do it. with disability claims) 


that the agent too fre- 
quently overlooks. It may be of vital 
importance that the claimant himself | 
fill out the papers in connection with 
the claim. If the agent does this nu-| 
mercus difficulties may arise and it 
usually leaves the claimant free to re-| 
pudiate statements made in the claim 
papers if he finds it to his advantage to 
do so and is inclined that way. The | 
Federal Record says: 

“From some districts we invariably 
find disability blanks filled out in hand- 
writing of our agent. Once more we re- 
quest that claimants fill out their own 
papers. We want their description of 
nature and extent of disability, ex- 
pressed in their own way. The only ex- 
ception is where a man is unable to 
write English, and even then it is best 
to let one of his friends fill out the 
proofs for him. If a_ policyholder 
claims to be disabled, simply furnish 
him preliminary report blank and re- 
quest that it be filled out completely 
by him and his physician and mailed 
to the home office without delay. Then 
if the home office asks you to look af- 
ter the claim, see that final proof is 
completed as soon as disability ceases. 
Investigate and keep in close touch 
with claims, but let claimant fill out his 
own proofs.” 





The field of insurance is 
Compensationan ever widening one, 
and Accident notwithstanding some 
Insurance. pessimistic opinions to 
the contrary. The growth 
of workmens compensation sentiment, 
the enactment of liberal laws along this 
line have been regarded with alarm by 
some, but there is another point of view 
that was ably expressed by Martin P. 
Cornelius, assistant attorney of the 
Continental Casualty Co., in an address 
before the Detroit Conference at its con- 
vention last week. 

“It is evident said Mr. Cornelius that 
the principal benefits which we are likely 
to derive from these laws will grow out of 
the necessity which they impose upon 
the employer of labor to insure his lia-| 
bility under them. At first blush it may | 
seem that only those companies now en- 
gaged in the business of insuring | 
against employers’ liability would be| 
interested in this proposition. Further) 


consideration however, will lead to the} 
conclusion that there is perhaps no reer| 


whose charter 


son why companies 


Fowers are confined to what is com- 
monly known as the accident and health 
business may not, without doing an 
illegal or ultra vires act, enter into an 
agreement with employers of labor, 
whereby the insurance companies may, 
in effect, insure them against their lia- 
bility under the Compensation Laws. 
It is not the purpose of the writer to en- 
ter into a discussion of the legal propo- 
sition arising in this connection. Suffice 
it to say that there is very little ques- 
tion but that, in at least a part of the 
States in which Compensation Laws 
are now in force, accident and health 
companies may insure employers 
against their liability under such laws, 
without going outside the law or their 
charter power.” 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 


HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 


United States Branch 


Employers’ Liability Buliding, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 





LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 


SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manager 








The NATIONAL of Detroit 


PIONEER IN 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 


Salaried Positions and big future in cities in New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey for producers and men 
capable of managing an industrial debit. : 


> 


& 


NATIONAL 
7.) 07-5 





Address: National Casualty Company 
Majestic Building - - - - - Detroit, Mich 








CASUALTY CO. 


Incorporated under Massachusetts Laws 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Burglary and 
Theft, Accident and Health Insurance 

Liability and Automobile Property Damage 
Excellent territory open to reliable representatives 


HOME OFFICE 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 











Southwestern Casualty 
Insurance Company 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Capital & Surplus ‘ , . $290,000.00 


President, T. A. COLEMAN 
Vice President and General Manager, HOMER EADS 


Agents wanted everywhere in the State of Texas, for Accident, Plateglass, 
Burglary and Bonding Lines 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Chartered 1874 


PLATE GLAS 
PERSONAL NAC CIDENT POLICIES 
OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


DANIEL D, WHITNEY, Vice-Pres, 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONZO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec 
RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
Cc HICA G oO Resident Manager 


Patt 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON 





New York 
General Manager fe ee 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co, 
Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 


* Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 


THE FRANKLIN has a splendid 
opening in its HOME STATE for a 
first-class producer. 


INVESTIGATE TO-DAY! 





‘‘“One to-day is worth two to-morrows ” 








COME WITH US 
AND IT WON’T 
BE SO HARD TO 
GET ON - - - 


Live ones win 


among 


IZZERS 





Write to J. L. BABLER, 


General Manager Agencies 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE, ST. LOUIS 








THE FRANKFORT GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 

ESTABLISHED 1865 

United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: RicHarRD DELAFIELD, Pres. of National Park Bank 
Ernst THALMANN, Of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


_ STUYVESANT FisH, 52 Well Street, New York 
C. H. FRANKLIN, U. 8. Mer. and Attorney JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U.S. Branch 


INSURANCES TRANSACTED 








LIABILITY— Burglary 
Employers General Vessel Owners Workmen’s Collective 
Public Landlords Contingent ladividual Accident & Health 
Teams Elevator Druggists & Physicians Industrial Ac.i‘ent & Health 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 








If you will let us have your name and address, we will send you our 
prospectus, a pamphlet which we have prepared for the information of 
Agents who contemplate taking on the representation of a Surety 
Bond Company. There’s money in this line for hustling, wide-awake agents 


Che Citle Guaranty and Surety Company 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Gordon Scott, Superintendent of Agencies 
“WE ISSUE SURETY BONDS” 











We have good propositions for pro- 
ducers; you will be backed up not 
only with the BEST CONTRACTS 


Are You Writing 


Personal, Accident and Health 
on the market (both Commercial and 


INS UR A NCE ? Industrial), but with prompt and just 


settlements; each claim paid will produce new business. Write today to 


Union National Accident Company 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
JAMES A. FLAHERTY, Esq., Presipent W. VAN WINKLE, GenerAL MANAGER 
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SSEOINED st STEERER eset SEREDS RoE; Sedasts MeMeneMs be Nese ees : 


| BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
ERNEST E. CLARK, President 
Exceptional record during thirty-one years for 
Low Rate of Mortality Economy of Management © Prompt Payment of Claims 


Gross Assets over - - - - $18,200,000 


SIGMUND W. MEYVERFELD, General Agent 
Phone, Cortland 1399 149 Broadway, Singer Blidg., New York 


ORGANIZED 1879 














COME SOUTH AND PROSPER 
ACT WHILE OPPORTUNITY CALLS JOIN FORCES WITH A SUCCESSFUL COMPANY 
An agency connection with the largest and most progressive Southern Life Company 


THE STATE MUILUAL LIFE OF GEORGIA 
assures success to the agent who will work, because he has behind him a company of 
stability, he has before him the most fertile insurance field to-day, and he is armed 
with the most modern and attractive_policy contracts on the market, including 
Monthly Income, Guaranteed Premium Reduction, etc., carrrying new features such 
as Total Disability and Double Indemnity. The rates are lower and the contracts 
more liberal than those heretofore issued by the company. 

Our agency contracts are qn innovation in life insurance 
The commission basis is seientifieally caleulated so as to give the agent all the business will stand 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN W. MADDOX, President J.C. O'DELL, General Manager of Agencies 
-:- HOME OFFICE, ROME, GEORGIA -:- 











VALUABLE AND EFFECTIVE 
CANVASSING LITERATURE 


—-F oO Rr— 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS 
“REBATING VOIDS THE POLICY” 


‘*Rebater and Assured Liable to Fine and Imprisonment ”’ 
$2.00 per 100; $1.25 per 50 


“A BANKING PROPOSITION or TWO METHODS OF SAYING” 


Price $5.00 per 1,000; $3.00 per 500 
(With Imprint on Lots of 5,000 or over) 


“DQ RICH MEN NEED LIFE INSURANCE?” 


Giving Effective Answers in the affirmative 
Price $2.00 per 100; $1.25 per 50 


“KR STORY OF TWO PYRAMIDS” 


Illustrating the Difference Between the Legal Reserve and Assess- 
ment Plans of Life Insurance 
Price $1.50 per 100; $1.00 for 50 


“COUNTER PROPOSITIONS” 


Insurance for Property and Life 
Price $5.00 per 1,000; $3.00 per 500 
(With Imprint on Lots of 5,000 or over) 





The above pamphlets are productions of articles appearing 
in past issues of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, or for which 
we are agents. 


Samples of any or all of the above sent upon receipt of 25c. 
postage. 


Address THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER CO. 
105 William St., New York City 

















